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Act No. 194 (1967) establishing the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion charged the Commission with the duty of making studies of the state's 
institutions of higher education relative to both short and long range pro- 
grams, and specified a broad spectrum of subjects which should be included. 
Acting under this mandate, in June 1970, the Commission initiated a major 
planning effort to produce a statement of goals for higher education in 
South Carolina and to provide guidelines within which all segments interested 
in post-secondary education could work together for the common good. 

The results of this planning effort are hereby forwarded for your 
consideration. Volume I presents the essential facts, discussion, and recom- 
mendations; a summary of Volume T. has been prepared as a separate publication. 
Volume II, available on request, includes reports as submitted by various 
committees appointed by the Commission which were source documents for Volume I. 

The Commission and staff stands ready to assist you in any way during 
your consideration of this document. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Section 2 of Act 194 (1967) establishing the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion states: 

the Commission " is charged with the duty of making studies of 

the state's institutions of higher learning relative to both short and long- 
range programs which shall Include: 

(a) the role of state— supported higher education in serving the needs of 
the state and the roles and participation of the individual institution in the 
state-wide program 

To fulfill this legislative mandate, in June 1970 the Commission initiated 
a major planning effort designed to produce a statement of goals for higher 
education in South Carolina and to provide guidelines within which all segments 
of the state interested in post-secondary education can work together for the 
common good. Overall direction of the project was given to a Steering Committee, 
chaired by then Commission Chairman Robert M. Vance and including Presidents 
Gordon M. Blackwell of Furman University, Charles S. Davis of Wlnthrop College, 
Maceo M. Nance of South Carolina State College; Commission member E. Craig 
Hall and Commissioner James A. Morris. 

The Steering Committee agreed unanimously that such an important under- 
taking must include meaningful participation by the state's institutions of 
higher education, both public and nonpublic. Each public Institution of higher 
education was requested to submit a "Statement of Goals"; the responsee were 
excellent and contributed significantly to this project. A number of committees 
were appointed, each to consider an aspect of higher education and submit a 
report. The membership of these committees reflected wide representation from 
the state' 8 institutions and agencies concerned with post-secondary education. 

The reports of the committees, which are presented in Volume II, were basic 
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sources of Information in drafting this document. The draft was referred to 
the Institutions for comment, and their suggestions were considered. 

Pertinent literature dealing with higher education, such as the excellent 
series of reports Issued by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, was 
considered. Individual committee reports In Volume II and chapters of this 
Volume Identify some of the more useful documents. 

Many Individuals contributed unstlntlngly of their time and talent to 
this project and there Is no question that the merits of this document derive 
to a large extent from their efforts. Financial support was provided In part 
by federal grants under the Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive Grants 
Program; this support was valuable and It Is gratefully acknowledged. 

The results are presented in this Volume; the responsibility for material 
presented lies solely with the Commission on Higher Education. It is not 
Intended that the Ideas presented be Inflexible, but rather that modifications 
be made when Indicated. It Is the objective of the Commission to subject the 
entire document to formal review at least once every two years. 

James A. Morris, Commissioner 
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LIST OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are developed in the text. The Chapter 
and page number are indicated for each. 

It is recommended: 



II . Enrollments and Admissions 

1. that enrollment maxima be established at both Clemson University and 
the University of South Carolina f specifically that Clemson Univer- 
sity limit main-campus headcount enrollment to no more than 10,000, and 
the University of South Carolina no more than 18,000 by limiting fresh- 
men enrollment to 2500; and that both institutions maintain these 
limits by more rigorous admissions criteria at the undergraduate 

level (p. 34); 

2. that the admissions criteria for main campus admissions to baccalau- 
reate degree programs at the two senior universities be increased 
relative to those in state colleges (p. 40); 

3. that the admissions criteria for the senior universities' branches and 
centers be reduced below present criteria and below those obtaining for 
the state colleges, so as to encourage a broader spectrum of abilities 
and aptitudes among applicants ; it being presumed that remedial cur- 
ricula not carrying baccalaureate- level credit will be made available 
to those students admitted under such reduced standards (p. 40); 

4. that the admissions criteria for nonresidents at all public colleges 
and universities be increased relative to those obtaining for South 
Carolina residents, but that specific quota allocations be avoided 
(p. 41); 
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5. that a firm policy be adopted by all public institutions permitting any 
student to transfer credits , up to the maximum permitted by then exist- 
ing accrediting association policy, between public institutions, pro- 
vided only that the cumulative grade point ratio of the transferred 
block of such credits be 2.0 or better on a 4.0 scale; and without 
reference to existence of similar courses in the institutions to which 
credit is transferred (p* 41); 

6. that credits earned toward the Associate in Applied Science degree from 
accredited Technical Education Centers be accepted for transfer to the 
public colleges and universities under the same conditions, regulations 
and procedures as from other accredited institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and that non- comparable college-level technical courses be ac- 
cepted for transfer as electives (p. 41) ; 

7. that high schools or combinations of high schools offer each year a 
complete spectrum of curricula appropriate to the College Entrance 
Examination Board' a Advanced Placement Program (p. 42); 

8. that all public institutions of higher education formally subscribe 
to the Advanced Placement Program, allowing full credit for courses 
with acceptable grades presented by candidates (p, 43); 

9. that each public institution adopt and publicize a policy of admitting 
students as regular freshmen who by the end of the eleventh grade have 
accumulated the requisite secondary units with appropriate grades and 
with appropriate standardized test (SAT) scores (p. 43); 

10. that each public institution publicize and make more readily available 
regular freshman courses to twelfth-grade students on a "special- 
student" basis, regular credits earned as such to be credited to the 





student on admission, or available for transfer to any other accredited 
institution on an official transcript (p. 43); 

that all public institutions of higher education offer full credit for 
candidates presenting acceptable grades on tests given under the Col- 
lege Level Examination Program, and that all make available to appli- 
cants the CLEP battery of tests (p. 44); 

that all public institutions of higher education grant full credit for 
those United States Armed Forces Institute courses completed with 
satisfactory grades (p. 44); 

that all public institutions of higher education grant credit for ex- 
perience in military service when it can be shown to be equivalent to 
college courses (p. 45); 

III. Academic Programs 

that the statutory authority creating the Commission be amended to 
authorize the Commission to withdraw approval of existing programs 
which are shown to be unnecessarily duplicative, unsufficiently pro- 
ductive, or no longer required (p. 65); 

that the restrictions on males attending Winthrop be removed and that 
men be admitted to the College on a commuting but otherwise co-equal 
basis (p. 70); 

that a Graduate Center be formed in Charleston, with details to be 
developed by the Charleston Consortium Steering and Policy Committees 
for submission to the Commission for approval; (p. 71); 



IV. Financing Higher Education 



that for 1973-74 and subsequent years, improved versions of the Appro- 
priations Formula become the primary basis for determining the amount 
of state support to be received by the state colleges and universi- 
ties (p. 90); 

that there be greater standardization of tuition and fee schedules 
among the universities and colleges (p. 91) ; 

that changes in tuition and fee levels subsequent to final appropria- 
tion in accordance with the Appropriation Formula, require approval 
of the Commission and the Budget and Control Board (p. 91); 
that the colleges and universities be exempted from preparing appro- 
priation requests in the current manner (p. 91); 

V. Capital Improvements 

that the State Capital Improvements Bond Act be amended to provide an 
additional $50 million by 1975 for the public institutions of higher 
education (p. 119); 

VI . Faculty 

that each institution utilize an objective evaluative instrument on a 
periodic basis to determine faculty effectiveness; that in the develop- 
ment of this instrument faculty and administrators reach concensus in 
regard to the criteria to be employed; that student evaluation of in- 
structors in terms of the instructors' effect on the student be a 
part of the criteria; and that these evaluations be used in conjunction 
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23, 



24, 



25, 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29 , 



with other criteria to determine merit increases, promotions, and 
tenure (p. 124);- 

that each public institution through the joint efforts of administra- 
tion and faculty develop policies and procedures designed to assist 
recruitment of qualified faculty (p. 127); 

that there be increased emphasis on academic advising of students at 
all institutions and the faculty accept academic advisement as a part 
of their assignment (p. 127); 

that legislation be enacted which would offer faculty members at public 
institutions the option of participating in the Teachers Insurance 
Annuity Association-College Retirement Equity Fund (TIAA-CREF) or the 
South Carolina Retirement Program (p. 130); 

that the State Personnel Division prepare a uniform package program 
covering medical, disability and travel insurance, and that the state 
pay some portion of the premium cost for this coverage for all full- 
time faculty members (p. 130) ; 

that all public institutions prepare written guidelines on political 
activity and outside work and that applicants for faculty positions be 
provided these guidelines (p. 131); 

that the faculty of the department be actively involved in determining 
budget recommendations of that department; that faculty have the oppor- 
tunity to recommend individuals for the positions of department head, 
academic dean, and president; and that all institutions permit repre- 
sentatives from the faculty (and from the student body) to attend meet- 
ings of boards of trustees (p. 132); 

that each institution develop written policies on tenure and promotion 
and make these policies known to all parties concerned (p. 133); 
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VII. Student Aid 

30. that the State Constitution be revised to remove the prohibition against 
indirect aid to sectarian institutions (p. 137); 

31. that a state-funded program of non-repayable grants to needy under- 
graduate students be established (p. 138) ; 

32. that such a generally available grants program supplant the existing 
Tuition Grants Program which is more restrictive in scope (p. 140); 

33. that the Education Assistance Authority provide for student loans at an 
annual lending level of at least $2.5 million (p. 140); 

34. that the ongoing program of state grants to students electing to go out 
of state in furtherance of their education be revised and strengthened 
(P. 141); 

35. that all state-level administrative and fiscal responsibility for these 
new programs of student aid reside with the Commission (p. 142) ; 

VIII. Libraries 

36. that the General Assembly enact special appropriations of $1.5 million 
per year for the remainder of the decade for library purposes, to cover 
all state supported institutions of higher education (p. 149); 

37. that institutions ensure that financial support is available to procure 
library holdings in adequate number (p. 151); 

38. that South Carolina adopt a Documents Depository Law which will provide 
for the collection, listing, and distribution of state publications to 
designated depository libraries around the state (p. 152); 

39. that institutions develop formal policies and procedures for retaining 
written material of potential historical importance (p. 152) ; 






40. that institutions ensure that financial support is available to employ 
well-trained library personnel in adequate numbers at competitive 
salaries (p. 153) ; 



41. that institutions stimulate greater use of their library resources (p. 154); 

42. that institutions increase inter-library cooperation and expand the 
categories of personnel benefitting from such cooperation (p. 158); 

IX. Continuing Education and Public Services 

43. that immediate priority be given to the development of pilot programs 
to provide, via ETV, credit courses which are needed by the teachers 
of this state to maintain certification (p. 174); 

44. that concurrent development of a broadcast (open circuit) pilot pro- 
gram be accomplished to ascertain the interest in and demand for fresh- 
men and sophomore level credit courses offered via ETV (p. 175); 

X. Two-Year Post-High School Education 



45. 



! 

t 

i 

1 

i 

i 



that a new State Board be created to replace the State Committee for 
Technical Education, and that the Chairman of that new Board be em- 
powered to sit ex officio as a member of the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, and that the new Board bear the same relationship to the Commis- 
sion on Higher Education as do senior college and university Boards 




(p. 188); 

46. that the new Board assume the governance of all existing institutions 
operated by the State Committee for Technical Education, but not the 
University Branches and Centers (p. 188); 

47. that having established criteria for the establishment of new, and the 
continuation of existing two-year institutions, the new Board may seek 
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48. 



49. 



50. 



51. 



52. 



O 

ERIC 



the approval of all the necessary authorities, where a local need ex- 
ists, to create comprehensive institutions either by the addition of 
lower-division college curricula to Technical Education Centers, or by 
merging two or more public two-year institutions, or by the addition 
of occupational and vocational curricula to a University Branch or 
Center (p. 189) ; 



XI. Medical Education 

Regional Health Education Centers be developed as expeditiously 
as possible (p. 196) ; 

that the number of students accepted in the first year classes at MUSC 
be limited to> the ability of MUSC to provide the necessary number of 
teaching beds under its control (p. 197); 

that a medical education supervisory mechanism ideally under the Com- 
mission on Higher Education be established (p. 197); 

XII . Nonpublic Higher Education 

that cooperative arrangements between public and nonpublic sectors of 
higher education be encouraged and that cooperative arrangements be- 
tween institutions in the nonpublic sector be expanded (p. 201); 
that the Tuition Grants Act of 1970 be funded at a level of $200,000 for 
1972-73 and that the level be increased to $400,000 per year for 1974-75 
and thereafter until such time as a less restricted state grants pro- 
gram be established, to assist the four institutions now eligible for 
assistance (p. 204) ; 
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XIII . Commission on Higher Education 

53. that the statutory authority creating the Commission be amended to pro- 
vide that the number of members appointed by the Governor shall always 
exceed by one the total number of ex officio members (p. 211) ; 

54. that the statutory authority creating the Commission be amended to es- 
tablish a Committee of Nonpublic College Presidents as an advisory 
body for the Commission (p. 211) ; 

55. that the statutory authority creating the Commission be amended to pro' 
vide for submission of the budgets of public institutions of higher 
education initially to the Commission, for the Commission to hold open 
hearings on the budgets and for the Commission to make budget presen- 
tations to the Budget and Control Board and the General Assembly on 
behalf of all institutions (p. 212); and 

56. that the statutory authority creating the Commission be amended to re- 
quire that all requests for capital improvements from public institu- 
tions of higher education initially be submitted to the Commission for 
review and transmittal to the Budget and Control Board (p. 213). 
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CHAPTER I 

GOALS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Introduction 



South Carolina's system of higher education has evolved over the years to 
ieet the changing needs of people in our society. A wide variety of programs 
La offered through a comprehensive public network of two-year centers for 
col le ge parallel and technical education, regional colleges, and universities. 
Private colleges complement the activities of public institutions, and have 
historically made significant contributions in terms of quality of programs 

and numbers of graduates. 

Great progress has been made during the decade of the 19«0's in higher 
education in the state as to both quantity and quality of output. Enrollment 
in post-high school education has increased from 31.540 in 1959-60 to 63,690 
in 1969-70. Undergraduate degrees awarded in 1959-60 were 4,160 as compared 
to 7,870 in 1969-70. The number of master's degrees awarded annually during 
this period increased by 164% and the number of doctor's degrees by 720%. 
Research funds available at the University of South Carolina and Clemson 
University rose sharply during the decade. A much wider variety of programs 
at the post-high school level is now offered at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels, including graduate programs in dentistry, social work, engin 
the physical sciences, the humanities and the social sciences. Continuing 
education programs have expanded greatly and a start has been made in the use 
of new media such as educational television. During this decade both the tech- 
nical education system and the regional campus system have provided greatly 
improved opportunities for occupational and college parallel education at 

two-year levels 

Nevertheless, South Carolina has a smaller proportion of the college ag 
group in institutions of higher learning than almost any other state. 
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The attrition rate at the college level is high enough to indicate that reaourcea 
are being wasted and that Individual career objectives are being thwarted* Insuf- 
ficient opportunities are being provided not only for recent high school graduates 
but also for adults who desire to enjoy college learning experiences while they 
continue their jobs. Moreover, professional and business people are not being 
adequately served with meaningful programs. 

This report addresses itself to the entire spectrum of post-high school 
education in South Carolina and considers goals and objectives at this level for 
the decade of the 1970's. It is concerned with the higher education structure, 
programs, financial aspects of higher education, building needs, and the rela- 
tionship between public and private Institutions of higher learning. Inherent 
questions to be considered are these: who should go to college, what programs 

should be offered, and who should pay the costs of higher education. 

It is Important that parts of this report not be considered out of context. 

It endeavors to examine and submit recommendations concerning the total problem 
of providing the best quality cf post-secondary education for a maximum number 
at minimum costs. The reviewer is urged to bear In mind the totality of the 
endeavor and to consider specific recomaendatlons In the light of all other 
relevant material presented. 

Statement of Goals 

Evaluation of the adequacy of the state's higher education system must 
occur cn the basis of the objectives to be achieved. In essence, higher educa- 
tion exists to provide opportunities for individuals to develop their intel- 
lectual capacities more effectively and to meet the needs of society for edu- 
cated and trained personnel. 

More explicitly, the Institutions of higher education were created to meet 
needs of the people of South Carolina, and are sustained for the direct purpose 
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of providing the programs and services that respond to the requirements of 
South Carolinians. The state's system of higher education is dedicated to 
fulfilling the hopes and aspirations of the citizens of the state and to that 

end seeks the following goals. 

The primary goal of higher education is to provide the opportunity f or 

hevond the secondary echool level for all wh o need and 8 eek _it. The 

system must include a diversity of programs to meet a wide range of needs, it 
must emphasize the transfer of knowledge hut be undergirded with a sense of 
responsibility for the development of moral, spiritual and aesthetic values. 

The objective of learning is the development of essential knowledge, skills, 
sttltudea snd vslues necessary to live effectively in a democratic society. 

It is a goal to red., re the socio-economic barr ier, to hleher education to 
ensure that the benefits of post-secondary training are not denied because of 
aocial environment or economic status. The issue is not one of lowering 
standards, which must be maintained , but rather one of extending special 
programs to those with potential to help them meet standards. 

It ia a goal to improve the efficiency of hleher education as measured by 
the effective use of resources. The rising costs of higher education demand 
increased effectiveness in management at all levels and better accountability 
for the tax dollar. Maximum efficiency does not imply any decrease in the 
quality of education; on the contrary, it ia anticipated that increased effl- 

ciency will improve quality. 

It ia a goal to improve the Q uality of higher education. Quality of higher 
education ia admittedly difficult to measure, but it must be related to teaching 
and research effectiveness at a particular level. It is possible to have high 
quality programs for students of normal ability which differ from high quality 
programs tailored to the needs of the exceptional student. Quality is not 
necessarily measured only by faculties, faculty, programs or numbers of 
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graduates, but as a minimum, able teachers and adequate library resources are 
essential to high quality educational performance. The goal is to support each 
institution to perform its educational role with quality standards relevant to 
the assigned mission. 

It is a goal to encourage research and creative activity within higher 
education . Research is an essential element in post-baccalaureate education: it 
is vital to maintaining the health and vigor of graduate institutions. In ful- 
filling their educational missions, universities have made important contribu- 
tions through research. The traditional role of research must be supported 
and encouraged. 

It is a goal to better utilize the resources of higher education in public 
service . To an unprecedented degree, the state faces challenges and opportuni- 
ties; how they are met can profoundly affect the future. Iu building the 
capability to carry out their primary missions, the institutions have acquired 
a high level of expertise in a wide variety of fields which has been applied 
to some degree to the affairs of the state. There must be greater application 
without significantly detracting from the primary mission of higher education. 

It is a goal to sustain among the citizens of the state an appreciation 
for the accomplishments of higher education and an understanding of its commit- 
ment to Improving the quality of life . The viability of the system of higher 
education depends directly on public support - with it, progress is possible; 
without it, decay is certain. Public support is neither inevitable nor constant. 
A great sense of pride among South Carolinians in their system of higher educa- 
tion must be developed and maintained. A system of monitoring the output of 
the goals of higher education should be devised and communicated to the people 
of South Carolina. The graduates of public and nonpublic institutions should 
be encouraged to pursue their life's work within South Carolina to contribute 
toward improving the quality of life for all its citizens. 

•r * 
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It is a goal to preserve a strong nonpublic sector of higher education , 
recognizing the vital contribution made by the state's private institutions and 
the adverse impact on the state if the load carried by them is significantly 
reduced. Rising costs are forcing private institutions to effect severe econ- 
omies in operation and capital improvements to avoid unacceptable increases in 
tuition. At the same time public funds are being made available for essential 
operations and physical plant improvements at the public institutions. As the 
disparity in programs, physical plant, and tuition between the two systems grows, 
more and more students will inevitably turn to the public institutions. The 
goal, is to maintain a reasonable share of total enrollments in higher education 
in the nonpublic institutions and to assist private institutions in every 
legal manner in order that they may carry out their missions more effectively. 

In the pursuit of these goals, higher education in South Carolina will not 
isolate itself from the programs of the region and the nation. On the contrary, 
the institutions will actively participate in these programs, making a contribu- 
tion where appropriate while drawing the dividends that may accrue from partici 
pation. But emphasis will remain on serving the people of South Carolina, on 
building strong institutions that meet the needs of the state. 

The essential elements of a workable structure of higher education already 
exists in the state, with two-year institutions, state colleges, and three uni- 
versities serving general, technical and health needs— a three-tier system. The 
role of the universities is to offer professional and graduate programs of the 
highest quality, also emphasizing research and public service and undergraduate 
programs for students with above-average potential. The state colleges provide 
basic liberal arts and science programs and a limited range of professional 
programs, usually including education and business administration. Graduate 
work should be offered only at the master's level, in specialized areas such as 
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education, and usually of a continuing education nature. State colleges should 
be open to those high school graduates who have demonstrated a reasonable 
ability to perform college-level work. The teaching role of the two-year Insti- 
tutions Is twofold: to provide a wide range of occupational programs related to 
society's needs, and to offer two-year college parallel programs within commut- 
ing distance of as high a proportion of high school graduates as can be reached 
within the state's financial ability to support them. Students should be ad- 
mitted to the two-year Institutions under criteria less stringent than those 
at state colleges and universities, and remedial curricula should be offered 
for those students who need to improve their ability to perform satisfactorily 
In college-level courses. Costs to students at such Institutions should be as 
low as possible. 

All public Institutions should carry on public service and continuing educa- 
tion functions appropriate to their Individual capacities. Colleges are well 
equipped to provide cultural and general education programs on a community basis, 
and related evaluation and research should Involve the universities. 

The Commission on Higher Education's specific role as the coordinating 
agency for post-high school education In the state requires that Its statutory 
authority be made more adequate as Indicated In Chapter Xlll of this report. A 
basic and competent staff has been developed, procedures established, and basic 
approaches formulated for program evaluation, budgetary analysis and capital 
requirements analysis for the public colleges and universities. Small additions 
to the staff are necessary In the student affairs and management Information 
areas, but, In addition, more appropriate delegation and delineation of authority 
Is essential In the areas of budgetary control and permanent Improvements co- * 
ordination. Experience In other states reveals that the alternative to effective 
coordination Is likely to be a governing board, which would restrict the gover- 
nance of Individual colleges and universities. 

, **, * 
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Summary of This Report 



Enrollments and Admissions 

It Is projected that college enrollments will Increase substantially during 
the decade in South Carolina but that the state shall continue to be below 
national and regional norms in the proportion of college-age youths in college. 
Improvement of the two-year higher education systems would undoubtedly move the 
state closer to such norms of college attendance. 

Admissions policies should differ among types of institutions so that in 
general the best qualified students attend universities. In turn admissions 
criteria should be higher in the state colleges than in the two-year institutions. 
Criteria should be higher for nonresidents than for South Carolina residents, 
but quota systems for out-of-state students should be avoided unless excessive 
enrollments occur in this group of students. 

Credits should be transferable between public institutions and also from 
accredited technical education centers, provided courses are comparable. All 
colleges and universities should apply liberal standards in awarding credit for 
relevant work taken outside the classroom. 

Academic Programs 

The objective is to provide a wide range of teaching, research and public 
service programs necessary for personal development of citizens and essential to 
meet the needs of society for educated and trained people. At the same time 
proliferation of courses and unnecessary duplication of programs should be 
avoided, and quality must be constantly emphasized. It is imperative, therefore, 
not only that new programs of the public colleges and universities be approved 
by the Commission on Higher Education to achieve these objectives but also that 
all programs be reviewed periodically to insure that only relevant and needed 
programs are supported. 



Programs should be conducted at each institution on the basis of its assigned 
role. Doctoral programs and major research efforts should be limited to the uni- 
versities; and state colleges should offer only limited master's programs, 
usually of a continuing education nature. Remedial programs should be carried 
out primarily in two-year institutions, with some effort to meet special needs 
at some of the state colleges. Whenever feasible, graduate, public service and 
research programs should involve cooperation between institutions. 

Financing Higher Education 

Higher education, both in South Carolina and the nation, has become a heavy 
financial burden, with expenditures rxslng even faster than the substantial 
increases in enrollments. The question of "who pays?" is consequently being 
increasingly emphasized as the burden on parents and taxpayers becomes heavier. 

The plight of the private colleges, whose expenditures have risen faster than 
their financial base while faced by competition from subsidized public insti- 
tutions, is also receiving attention. , 

It is essential that the increased needs of higher education in South 
Carolina be met with maximum efficiency. To that end the Commission is recommend- 
ing a formula budgeting system, continuation and expansion of its management 
Information and cost evaluation system, and improvement in productivity at 
public ins titutions. It is anticipated that tuition and fees at public insti- 
tutions will continue to rise and that increased appropriations will be forth- 
coming from higher state revenues resulting from economic growth of perhaps 
10% per year. 

Facilities 

The state colleges and universities have conducted extensive building pro- 
grams during the past decade and are generally in a viable condition in terms of 
space needs. Specific needs for the decade of the 1970* s are for academic 
space to allow for enlarged enrollments, continuation of construction of basic 
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campus facilities at Francis Marion College and the College of Charleston, and 

additional health education facilities. 

The facilities can be financed in part through tuition revenues. The 
balance of the costs should be financed under the general Improvement bond pro- 
gram by amending the Capital Improvements Bond Act. A system of evaluation of 
individual capital projects on a one- and five-year basis has been developed by 
the Commission on Higher Education. In considering projects for approval 
careful evaluation will be made not only of the necessity of the space but also 
o-f possible utilization of other public facilities. 

Libraries 

Physical facilities for library use are adequate among most public and 
private institutions of higher education in the state. As has been realized for 
some time, however, learning resources in college and university libraries are 
below norms in comparable institutions in neighboring states. Current financing 
for library resources .mist be stepped up and substantial financial support is 
essential for catch-up purposes. 

Considerable effort is also necessary to upgrade library staffs, and to 
include additional educational and training programs. The new -ibrary School 
at the University of South Carolina provides a valuable resource and should be 

adequately supported. 

Satisfactory efforts are being made to collect and make available publica- 
tions of the federal government and a similar system is desirable and should be 
established for state publications. 



Student Aid 

There is little doubt that financial restraints represent a significant 
factor in keeping many capable South Carolinians from college, and thereby ex- 
plain in part the low college attendance rate of the state. Federal student 
financial aid programs have closed some of the difference between rising costs 

31 



?nd family resources but there still is a substantial gap to be filled. 

To remove financial barriers to higher education requires positive action 
by the state. Such an effort includes a program of state-funded grants and 
improvement of the existing state-assisted Guaranteed Student Loan Program and 
of the system of state grants to students furthering their education in special 
programs outside the state. The present tuition grants program for students 
attending private colleges in the state should be greatly strengthened once the 
prohibition against indirect aid to sectarian institutions in the state consti- 
tution is removed. 

All state programs of student aid should be formally coordinated through 
the Commission on Higher Education to provide for greater effectiveness and 
comprehensiveness . 

Faculty 

It is recognized that the most important single element in the quality of 
higher education is faculty effectiveness. In order to recruit, retain and moti- 
vate well qualified faculty members, they must be allowed to play an essential 
role in determination of academic policies and receive compensation and fringe 
benefits of a competitive nature. Appropriate written policies pertaining to 
tenure, leave, promotion, role and scope of faculty in governance, etc., must 
be established and implemented. As set out in Chapter VI, certain adjustments 
in policy at the institution and state level are needed if these objectives are 
to be achieved. 

Continuing Education and Public Services 

Recognition of the fact that education is a lifelong endeavor leads to the 
necessity by the state of providing higher educational opportunities for citizens 
of all age levels and educational backgrounds. Such efforts should utilize 
creative methods to include use of the most modern educational media. This will 
require a significant expansion of the current activities of public colleges 
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and universities and more careful coordination at the state level. 

The unique and impressive resources of higher education in the state must 
also be utilized in a variety of ways to raise the whole level of life in South 
Carolina. Such methods as applied research on public problems, technical 
assistance to state and private agencies, and encouragement of community involve- 
ment in art and music illustrate the wide variety of actions possible. Appro- 
priate budgetary support for public service activities of high priority will 
serve the public interest very well. 

Two-Year Post-High School Education 

There is an evident need to expand opportunities for South Carolina high 
school graduates to attend relatively open admission two-year institutions of 
higher education if South Carolina is to keep pace with other states in provid- 
ing higher education opportunities for its people. These two-year centers 
should be within commuting distance of most high school graduates and within 
the financial ability of students to pay the fees required. The present systems 
of regional campuses and TEC centers are serving useful functions but improve- 
ment is necessary to broaden opportunities for youth and to improve the state's 
low rate of college attendance. 

A study committee from the Commission and the State Committee on Technical 
Education has recommended that a comprehensive community college system be 
established as quickly as possible. The Commission approves this general con- 
cept but recommends with the State Committee that this objective be approached 
by turning over the overall responsibility for two-year post-high school educa- 
tion — except for the present university branches and centers, which would be 
limited to their present status— to a new Board. The new Board would take over 
the present functions of TEC and would expand activities based on local needs 
and within the overall structure of higher education in the state. 




Medical Education 



An intensive study of medical education was made by a special committee 
out of concern for the facts that South Carolina has a low ratio of physicians 
to population and basic health deficiencies. The fundamental question addressed 
by the Committee is whether the state's medical education needs can be met at 
the Medical University or whether a second medical school is necessary at this 

time. 

The conclusion arrived at by the Committee and concurred in by the Commis- 
sion is that the state should set as a goal achieving the national median rate 
of 130 physicians per 100,000 people. This should be approached first by giving 
support for increasing the output of physicians by the Medical University and 
especially by encouragement of the development of regional health education 
centers. If within a reasonable time it appears that the state's needs cannot 
be met through educational activities at the Medical University the question of 
a second medical school should then be reconsidered. 

Private Higher Education 

It is a well-known fact that private institutions in this state (and else- 
where) are under financial strain and are in grave danger of losing their effec- 
tiveness and place in the overall system of higher education. It must be accepted 
that state government has a responsible role to carry out in supporting private 
colleges and thereby maintaining a valuable educational resource as well as 
reducing the costs to the taxpayer of higher education. 

Elimination of the constitutional barrier to providing indirect aid to 
sectarian institutions has been recommended by the Commission on Higher Education. 
If this change is made then the tuition grants program may be strengthened, co- 
operation between public and private institutions can be increased and contractual 
means established to provide support to private colleges. In the interim every 
legal course should be followed to support this part of the higher education system 
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Organization for Higher Education 

If the state resources available for higher education are to be employed 
In the most effective manner an effective coordinating agency Is required. The 
alternatives are unrestricted competition between Institutions or a governing 
board to provide centralized direction of activities. Neither offers a desirable 
alternative to reasonable autonomy for colleges and universities to permit on - 
the-ground management of resources with coordination to eliminate needless 
duplication and self-serving competition. 

To that end recommendations are made in Chapter XIII for improving the 

i 

effectiveness of the Commission on Higher Education* 
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CHAPTER II 

ENROLLMENTS AND ADMISSIONS 
Introduction 

Basic to any long-range planning for higher education is an examination 
of the student pool which is expected to seek educational opportunity beyond 
the high school. This chapter undertakes such an assessment of the estimated 
student demand for higher education in South Carolina through 1980. 

Because the matter of estimated numbers of students enrolled is linked to 
the degree of accessibility of opportunity, admissions policies and practices 
are also examined. The estimated future enrollments are based in large measure 
on the assumption that the changes in admissions practices suggested will in 
fact take place. 

Underlying all of the work on which this chapter is based, however, is the 
assumption that no major changes in the structure of higher education in the 
state will occur during the decade, and that no major upheavals will occur 
either on the national or local economic scene. Other assumptions made are 
stated in the appropriate sections. 

Assumptions Governing Enrollment Projections 

The relevant assumptions laid down by the Steering Committee for guidance 
in making enrollment estimates for the decade of the 70 f s included the following: 

1. the state will continue to develop a three-tiered system of higher education 
including only the existing institutions; 

2. no new state-supported senior colleges will be developed during the decade, 
no university branches will develop into senior institutions, nor will any 
additional nonpublic institutions become state-supported; 

3. a program of state indirect aid to private colleges will be permissible 
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following constitutional amendments in 1972; 

4. Winthrop College will be permitted to enroll males on a degree-credit 

basis; and 

5. the system of public two-year education. Including existing but no new 
university branches and Technical Education Centers, will continue to 
exist throughout the decade. 

M.i-lwvinlnflY of Projections for Colleges and Universities 

There are two principal methods which have gained acceptance in projecting 
state-wide college enrollments. (1) One method, sometimes called the "cohort 
survival" method, entails use of grade-succession factors relating the numbers 
entering college freshmen to the numbers of high school graduates within the 
state. Given projections of the number of high school graduates annually for 
future years, these factors can be used to estimate the size of the annual 
freshman class. Retention rates of college students from the freshman year 
through the senior year to graduate or professional school may then be used 
to estimate the total future college population, by year. This method is 
not applicable because: 

1. estimates of the number of high school graduates through the decade were 
not available, and 

2. reliable data on the detailed retention rates in college, on a state-wide 
basis, are not available. 

A second method, usually referred to as the "Age-Group" or "Ratio" method 
establishes from historical data a correlation between the total college popu- 
lation In the state and a given age group of the state’s population. The 
correlation usually Is .established as a function of time. The correlation 
once determined is then projected into the future and applied to projections 

of the given age group population to obtain an estimate of the collegiate 
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enrollment. The age group usually employed in projections of this kind is 
the group 18 through 21 years old. 

This method was selected in order to obtain est ima ted future total 
enrollments independent of those provided by each institution in its own 
-"Statement of Goals". 

The age— group method does not imply that all college students are expected 
to fall within the selected age span. To the extent that the distribution of 
the ages of those enrolled in college changes in the future as compared to 
the base period, and to the extent that the percentage of out-of-state students 
changes in the future as compared to the base period, projections made by this 
method may suffer in accuracy. However, none of the assumptions made above 
require any substantial shifts in the characteristics of the college popula- 
tion in South Carolina for the coming decade. The age-group method is thus 
believed to be as accurate as any other . 

Projections of Enrollments for Colleges and Universities 
The Age-Group Method 

Projections of the population 18-21 years of age were made by the Division 
of Research and Statistical Services, State Budget and Control Board, by using 
a four-year moving total of the live births minus infant deaths lagged for the 
appropriate number of years. The total estimated population for 1960 derived 
by this method was adjusted to the actual 1960 Census count • 

Projections were then made for each year through 1985 based on the follow- 
ing assumptions: 

1. net out-migration of the 18-21 age group would slow down until by 1985 
there would be a balance between gross migration in and gross migration out; 

2. continued economic development and increasing educational opportunities 
will make it possible for the first assumption to materialize; and 
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3. no significant decline will occur in the number of young people in military 

training. 

The test of this methodology in accordance with the 1970 Census showed 
that the actual count of 217,738 young persons was only 1,100 above the projec- 
tion. The projections from 1961 until 1980 were corrected for this difference. 
The results are shown in Figure 1, p. 47, and in Column 2 of Table I, p. 50 

Actual data on headcount enrollment in the public and private colleges and 
universities were correlated with the 18-21 year old population figures from 
1961 through 1970 and state totals were projected through 1980. The results 
are shown in Columns 3-6 of Table 1, and as the curves labeled "Age-Group" in 
Figure 2, p. 48. 

Institutional Goals 

Each college and university was asked to supply, in its "Statement of Goals" 
its own projection of its enrollment pattern from 1970 through 1980. 

The results for the public institutions are given in Table 11 and as the 
suitably labeled curves in Figure 2. 

Not all nonpublic institutions were able to respond to a request for enroll- 
ment projections through the decade. The data for those responding is condensed 
in Table 11I-A, p. 52. The 12 senior institutions reporting enrolled, in fall 
1970, 63.2% of the total students in senior colleges; and the three junior 
colleges, 56.7% of the students in this sector. The yearly totals from Table 
III-A were adjusted by these factors, yielding the totals for the nonpublic 
sector shown in Table III-B, p. 53, and as the dotted curve for this sector in 
Figure 2. The explicit assumption made in this procedure is that the non- 
responding institutions in the nonpublic sector would exhibit the same growth 
pattern as those which responded to the request for enrollment projections. 
Modified Age-Group Method 

Inspection of Figure 2, or of the data in Tables I, II (p. 51), and III-B, 



shows that the differences in projections between the independent Age-Group 
Method and the sums of .the projections by all individual institutions are minor 
to about 1974; and, for the nonpublic colleges, are within the uncertainty to 
be expected for either method throughout the decade. 

The Commission therefore adopts, for planning purposes, the projection 
given in Table IV, p. 54, and shown as the curve, labeled Modified Age-Group 
Method, in Figure 2. This modified projection is based on the assumption that: 

1. enrollments in the nonpublic sector will increase for the coming decade 
as indicated by the Age-Group method (Table I), and 

2. enrollments in the public sector will Increase essentially as projected by 
the institutions up to 1974, but that from 1974 through 1980, further 
Increases in the public sector will follow the growth rate dictated by the 
Age-Group Method. 

Comparisons with United States Office of Education^) figures for the nation 
as a whole indicate that South Carolina will continue to lag behind the nation 
as measured by the proportion of its young people enrolled in college . 

Comparison Between the United States and South Carolina 

Year Ratio of Degree-Credit Enrollment of 

18-21 Age Group (1) 





United States 


South Carolina 


1960 


0.37 


0.20 


1965 


0.45 


0.22 


1970 


0.53 


0.27 


1975 


0.60 


0.33 


1979 


0.65 


0.37 


(1) 


Including "degree-credit undergraduate 



graduate, and first professional but 
excluding vocational/occupational such 
as TEC's. 

Comparisons of this kind, however, may not be strictly accurate. The prob- 
lem arises because the data are those reported by Individual Institutions, and, 



at least £rom state to state, there Is apparently some ambiguity about what 

constitutes "degree-credit” enrollment. This problem Is most pronounced at the 

* 

community junior college level. National figures compiled by the USOE exclude 
£rom degree-credit tabulations all enrollments In those Institutions which bear 
such titles as "Technical Institute" or "Technical Center", as Is the practice 
In South Carolina. In many states, however, vocational curricula leading to the 
associate (two-year) degree are offered in community junior colleges. In at 
least some of these states (e.g.. New York) such enrollments are Included in 
Institutional and state totals as degree-credit enrollments. The effect of this 
practice is to inflate, however slightly, the national ratios in the Table above 
as compared to that recorded for South Carolina. It should be obvious that this 
effect is relatively minor, however. 

Most southeastern states apparently employ the same definitions, for report- 
ing purposes to USOE, as does South Carolina. This should allow valid compari- 
sons with near neighbors. For 1969, the ratio of degree-credit college enroll- 
ment to population 18 through 21 years of age for some of the southeastern states 



was as given below: 




State 


Ratio In %, Degree-Credit College 
Enrollment to College-Age Population 


Maryland 


49.9 


Florida 


45.8 


Tennessee 


44.1 


Louisiana 


42.5 


Kentucky 


40.6 


Alabama 


37.5 


Mississippi 


36.0 


North Carolina 


34.4 


Virginia 


34.0 
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Ratio in %, Degree-Credit College 
Enrollment to College-Age Population 
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Georgia 32.8 

South Carolina 25 . 6 

It is clear that South Carolina lags behind even her near neighbors in the 

percentage of young people enrolled in college. 

Actual and projected relative growth rates for all college enrollment in 

the nation and in South Carolina are compared in Figure 3, p. 49. For the 1960 
decade, the South Carolina college enrollment growth rate paralleled that in the 
rest of the states. For this period the population aged 18-21 grew by 49% 

nationally, and by 38% in South Carolina* 

For the period from 1970-75, according to the Sooth Carolina Modified Age- 
Group projection, it is estimated that this parallel growth will continue. During 
this time span, the national population aged 18-21 will increase by 13% and the 
South Carolina population by 5%. 

}■* 

From 1975 to 1979, however, the South Carolina population will decrease by 
5%, whereas the United States population will increase by 4%. It is this 
diversity that results in the divergence of the two curves of Figure 3 after 

about 1975. 

It should be noted that attempts to reach United States averages, in terms 
of percentages of young people enrolled in college during the coming decade, 
while highly desirable from a number of standpoints, appear to be unrealistic. 

This is particularly true in light of the assumptions, none of which would sub- 
stantially alter the current system of higher education in the state, under 
which these estimates were made. For example, setting a goal of reaching the 
national average in the population ratio by 1979 would require that South Carolina 
colleges enroll by that year 147,000 students, or increase present-day enroll- 
ments by nearly 2.5 times over the decade. 
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Projections by Institution 

An analysis similar to that carried out for the state as a whole could 
have been conducted for each of the public institutions. However, two of the 
eight public institutions are new in 1970, three of the remainder serve various 
specialized groups — even if Winthrop becomes coeducational it is thought that 
most male students would be commuting students — and one is a professional school 
only. Under these conditions, it is believed that the most accurate method of 
estimating how the students enrolled in the public sector may distribute them- 
selves in the various institutions is to use as a basis the institutional 
projections themselves. 

Accordingly, the public institutional projections (Table II) were, for each 
year, adjusted downwards so that the sum agreed with that predicted by the 
Modified Age-Group Method (Table IV, p. 54); and, for each year, each institu- 
tion's share of the new adjusted total was assumed to be the same as originally 
estimated by the institution (Table II). The results of this exercise, by 
institution, are given in Table V, p. 55. 

However, it is recommended that enrollment max^a be established at both 
Clems on University and the University of South Carolina. Specifically, it is 
recommended that Clemson University limit total main— campus headcount 
to no more than 10,000 and the University of South Carolina 1-tmjt total ma-tn- 
campus headcount enrollment to no more than 18,00 0 by limiting freshmen enroll— 
ment to 2500; and that both insitutions maintain these limits by more rigorous 
admissions criteria at the undergraduate level, as recommended below . 

Projections for the Technical Education Centers 

Historical data for fall full-time, and for full-time equivalent, students 
at the state's Technical Education Centers are shown in Table VI. In this case, 
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total headcount enrollments are not given because the historical data available 
do not distinguish between students enrolled in degree (or certificate) programs 
and those enrolled for shorter-term or special skills courses. It should also 
be noted that the "full-time equivalent" definition currently employed by the 
TEC system is not exactly comparable to that used in the public college system 
In the state, in that the TEC system is based on annual (rather than semester) 
contact (rather than credit) hours. 

Also shown in Table VI are fall full-time, and full-time equivalent, enroll- 
ments as projected by the staff of the State Conaittee for Technical Education. 
Both these projections imply increases of 200* in the enrollments in the TEC's 

by 1980. 

The age-group method for forecasting enrollments in the Technical Education 
Centers may be less accurate than has proven to be the case for college and 
university enrollments simply because TEC's vocational and occupational programs 
are properly designed to attract a wider pool of students. Offsetting this 
factor, which would underestimate future enrollments, is the fact that 10 of 
the 13 Technical Education Centers opened their doors in the period covered by 
the historical data in Table VI, p. 56. This rapid increase in the number of 
Centers available could lead to overestimates of future enrollments since only 
three more TEC's (the former Regional or Area Trade Schools) are projected to 
complete the system through 1980 • 

Inspection of the historical data contained in Table VI shows that possibly 
because of the offsetting factors described above, both fall full-time and full- 
time equivalent enrollments show a strong correlation with the state population 
18-21 years old. A linear fit to the historical data for fall full-time enroll- 
ment has a positive slop of 0.254% yr.” 1 , and a linear fit for the full-time 
equivalent data a positive slope of 1.04% yr.” 1 , both in relation to the state 
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population 18-21 years old. Extrapolating to 1980 on the basis of these linear 
fits to the historical data yields the projection shown In Table VII t which are 
believed to be the best estimates now available. 

Inspection of the projected enrollments, made by TEC staff In Table VI t 
shows that those also Indicate a linear rate of growth In the proportion of the 
age group enrolled, but at rates (0.59% yr for fall full-time and 2.03% yr ."1 
| for full-time equivalent) which are roughly twice those derived from the hlstor- 

I i leal data. The result Is that whereas the projection given In Table VI would 

estimate the £all full-time enrollment at 18,350 by 1978, linear extrapolation 
method would place the corresponding number at 11,600, less than 60% of the 

[ 

j former estimate. Because there Is no evident reason why enrollments at the 

t 

centers should Increase much more rapidly In the Immediate future than they 
have In the recent past, the linear extrapolation model Is believed to be more 
nearly accurate. 



Admissions Policies 

Current Practices 

No college or university In the state currently uses any one fixed criterion 
for admissions purposes In the sense that any applicant not meeting that one 
criterion Is automatically rejected. Instead, most colleges and universities- 
and all public ones— employ a combination of two or more criteria In making ad 
missions decisions on the applicant pool. 

The two most common criteria In use In the public sector are rank In high 
school class, and scores on the verbal and mathematical portions of College 
Entrance Examinations Board's Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). Although the 
specific criteria used within the public sector vary widely, especially the 
weights given to class rank and test scores In combination. It remains generally 
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true that high class rank can and often does compensate for low performance on 
standardized tests, and vice versa. 

Precisely because the tests--such as the SAT — are standardized and are used 
in very much the same ways described above by most user colleges, in South 
Carolina and elsewhere, some useful information can be obtained by comparing 
large groups of students by means of these. 

In the Table below are displayed scores obtained by all South Carolina 
high school seniors who took the SAT in 1969-70. This group represented slightly 
more than one-third of the estimated 35,000 seniors that year. The mean scores 
of this group of seniors are compared below to the mean scores made by all U.S. 
high school seniors who took the test that year. 

Comparison of Mean Scores of High School Seniors on SAT, 

South Carolina and United States, 1969-70 



Test 8 




Men 




Women 




S.C. 


U.S. 


S.C. 


U.S. 


Verbal 


389 


458 


378 


464 


Math 


433 


510 


390 


466 



In every case, the mean scores obtained by South Carolina seniors are 
significantly less than the national means, the differences ranging from about 
70 to just under 90 points. It should be remembered that both groups, South 
Carolina and United States, are self-selected in that the tests are voluntarily 
taken, presumably largely by those with aspirations for college. 

When, however, similar comparisons are made for freshmen— -those who have 
applied for, been accepted, and subsequently enrolled in, college—these dif- 
ferences are reduced. This can be seen from the Table below, which compares 
mean SAT scores for South Carolina college freshmen to those of all U.S. fresh- 
men in all colleges. 
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Comparison of Mean Scores of College Freshmen, 
South Carolina and United States, 1969-70 



Tests 




Men 




Women 




S.C. 


U.S. 


S.C. 


U.S. 


Verbal 


441 


440 


438 


467 


Math 


486 


509 


446 


461 



On the average. South Carolina residents In all South Carolina colleges 
again are slightly below United States norms, but the average difference Is much 
less than for the high school seniors group, ranging In this case from a maxi- 
mum of 29 points down to an Insignificant difference. 

Nonetheless, there Is no evidence that South Carolina colleges and uni- 
versities reject large numbers of applicants. Indeed, 83% of all state high 
school residents who applied for admission to South Carolina colleges were 
accepted for admission In 1970-71. In the public sector, the two senior uni- 
versities accepted 77.2% of all South Carolina residents who applied, and the 
state colleges 91.2%. These high ratios of acceptances are not, moreover, 
highly dependent on the composite (Verbal plus Math) SAT scores obtained by 
the applicants. Such composite scores may take on values lying between a 
minimum of 400 and a maximum of 1600. Only in Che lowest range, composite 
scores of 400 to 600, did the acceptance rate, there 45%, fall significantly 
below 80%. 

Within the public sector alone there are only small differences In academic 
aptitude as measured by these standardized tests between students at the two 
senior universities, considered together, and at four state colleges (College 
of Charleston, Francis Marlon, The Citadel and Wlnthrop). In this case, mean 
scores for men and women in Verbal, and Mathematical tests averaged about 40 
point 8 higher for the universities than for the colleges. 

And in the public sector, there were only small differences In the mean 
scores obtained by South Carolina freshmen as compared to enrolled freshmen from 
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out of state. Examination of the Table below shows that nonresident women 
exhibited a mean score about 20 points higher In both Verbal and Math tests, 
but nonresident men were only 10 points higher In the means than South Carolina 

men on the Verbal portion, and were about the same value lower In the Math 
portion. 



Comparison of Mean SAT Scores, for 1970-71 
Freshmen Enrolled at Public Institutions 



Tests 




Men 




Women 




S.C. 


Out of State 


S.C. 


Out of State 


Verbal 


459 


469 


448 


466 


Math 


542 


534 


457 


479 



For 1970-71, the number of out-of-state residents enrolled in public insti- 
tutions (exclusive of the Medical University) was as given below: 



Number (Headcount) 


of Nonresidents, 


Fall, 1970 




No. 


% of Total 


Clemson (Main) 


1670 


22 


College of Charleston 


146 


18 


Francis Marion 


10 


1 


S. C. State 


130 


6 


The Citadel 


1280 


48 


U. S. C. (Main) 


3390 


25 


Winthrop 


430 


11 


Total 


7056 


22.3 



Virtually all of the students enrolled (3490) at the universities' branches 
and centers are believed to be residents, and if these are added to the totals 
above, the systemwide nonresident share drops to 20.12. Examination of data 
for prior years shows no pronounced trends in these 



ratios for the system. 
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The data above include all students, both undergraduate and post- 
baccalaureate. 

The percentages given above are not inconsistent with similar data from 
neighboring states; and it is concluded that the fraction of nonresident students 
enrolling in South Carolina is not excessive. 

Further, in no southeastern state is a systemwide, legally fixed "quota" 
system for the enrollment of nonresidents maintained. In Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee and North Carolina, the state governing or coordinating agency has 
adopted guidelines suggesting a systemwide ratio for undergraduates, the figure 
cited most often being 15%; but this is applied only to undergraduate enrollments, 
and is generally not levied against each institution individually. 

Recommendations as to Admissions Policies 

The Commission fully respects the right, and the duty, of each institution 
to establish its own specific admissions criteria. The Commission also accepts 
the responsibility of assisting the public institutions in seeing to it that the 
specific criteria established by each are consistent with its own specific mission, 
and that, taken as a whole, the admissions policies meet real needs of all the 
citizens of the State. It is therefore reconmended: 

1. that the admissions criteria for the two senior universities, for main 
campus admissions to baccalaureate degree programs, be increased relative 
to those»in the state colleges; 

2. that the admissions criteria for the senior universities* branches and 
centers be reduced below present criteria and below those obtaining for the 
state colleges » So as to encourage a broader spectrum of abilities and 
aptitudes among applicants; it being presumed that in the interests of the 
students and of sound educational practice, corresponding remedial curricula 
not carrying baccalaureate-level credit will be made available to those 
students admitted only under such reduced criteria: and 
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3. that the ad m issions criteria for nonresidents at all public colleges and 
universities be Increased relative to those obtaining for South Carolina 
residents, but that specific quota allocations, either for the system or 
for Individual Institutions, be avoided unless and until excessive non- 
resident enrollments are encountered . 

Transfer Credit 

At the present time, students in South Carolina’s public college and uni- 
versities may generally transfer credits fairly freely from one institution to 
another within the system, usually for those courses on which a "C" or better, 
or a grade-point ratio of 2.0 on a A. 0 scale, has been earned and also usually 
subject to the existence of a comparable course in the institution to which 
the credit is transferred. 

It js recommended that a firm policy be adopted by all public insti tutions 
permitting any student to transfer credits, up to the maximum permitted by then 
existing accrediting association policy, between public institutions, provided 
only that the cumulative grade— point ratio of the transferred block of such 
credits be 2.0 or better on a 4.0 scale; and without reference to existence of 
sellar courses in the institution to which the credit is transferred . This 
recommendation should not be taken to mean, for instance, that the specific 
course requirements for any given degree at any given institution need to be 
altered as a consequence of any such transfer of credits. A student transferring 
from institution "A", where he was a prospective major in mathematics, to insti- 
tution "B" , to major in accounting, could under this ruling bring with him non- 
comparable courses r.ot all of which could fairly be charged off to electives; 
and should be required to complete the requisite course sequence in his new 
major. As a result, he may or may not accumulate more than the usual 120 
semester hours required for graduation. 
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Further, It is recommended that credits earned toward the Associate In 
Applied Science degree from accredited Technical Education Centers be accepted 
for transfer to the public colleges and universities under the same conditions, 
regulations and procedures as from other accredited Institutions of higher 
education* It is also recommended that public colleges and universities accept 
non-comparable college-level technical courses for transfer as electives * 

College Credit Earned Outside the College Classroom 

Given South Carolina's low rates of college attendance and of per capita 
Income — factors which are related (see Chapter VII) — any sound and practical 
method which would reduce the time and expense required to complete a baccalaur- 
eate degree deserves the serious consideration of the higher education community. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education has recommended^) that con- 
sideration be given to the granting of college credit for advanced work completed 
during the high school years. An ongoing, nationally-recognized program Is 
already In existence with similar objectives: the College Entrance Examination 

Board's Advanced Placement Program. 

In 1970-71, 16 South Carolina colleges and universities had already signi- 
fied a formal willingness to accept suitable scores on Advanced Placement courses 
for either advanced placement, collegiate course credit, or both. However, In 
1969-70, only eight public high schools out of more than 200 In the state were 
offering one»or more Advanced Placement courses (or examinations). It Is 
recognized that not every high school In every locality may achieve the faculty 
capability or sufficient student Interest to justify offering each year a complete 
spectrum of Advanced Placement curricula, which are avowedly taught at college 
freshman level. However, It would seem within reach during the decade to expect 
combinations of high schools to pool their resources so that such offerings 
should be available at least within each county In the state; and It Is recom- 
mended that this be done. 
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At the same time, it is recommended that all public institutions of higher 
education formally subscribe to the Advanced Placement Program, allowing full 
credit for those courses with acceptable grades presented by all candidates . 

Given demonstrably substandard performance on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
on the part of South Carolina's college-bound high school seniors (p. 37), 
it seems unreasonable to expect college faculties to accept normal senior— level 
courses in lieu of freshman year of college work, now and without any change 
in the level or content of the secondary school curriculum. 

However, in addition to the Advanced Placement mechanism recommended above, 
it is also recommended that : 

each public institution adopt and publicize a policy of admitting students 
as regular freshmen who by the end of the eleventh grade have accumulated 
the requisite secondary units with appropriate grades and with appropriate 
standardized test (SAT) scores . This would only require that institutions 
eliminate the possession of a high school diploma from their formal admis- 
sions requirements. The Intent is to provide a "speed-up" mechanism for 
those students sufficiently well motivated and prepared to take advantage 
of it. Virtually all institutions will follow this procedure now, but on 
a case-by-case basis, and the individual student must provide the initiative. 
It is also recommended that the high school confer a regular diploma at 
some point, e.g., after successful completion of 30 hours' college credit, 
as a matter of policy. 

2. each public institution publicize and make more readily available regular 
freshman courses to twelfth-grade students on a "special-student" basis, 
regular credits earned as such to be credited to the student on admission, 
or available for transfer to any other accredited institution on an official 
transcript . Such courses could be offered either on the college campus or 
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within the high school* Geography limits such opportunities somewhat , and 
a problem of mutual time scheduling between the high school and college 
does exist. 

The higher education community, nationwide, is coming to the recognition 
that many students, particularly those not going directly from high school to 
college, bring with them knowledge and experience which may make much of the 
traditional college curriculum redundant. Partly in response to this recogni- 
tion, the College Level Examination Program has been initiated recently by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Periodically throughout the year, at 
designated testing centers (none of which are yet located in South Carolina) 
examinations are given to candidates wishing to avail themselves of this service. 
A General Examination covers five broad areas included in the standard freshman 
and sophomore general education areas; and about 30 Special Examinations in 
specific subject matter areas are now available. A recent study indicates 
that this activity is gaining rapid acceptance among prospective students and 
among colleges alike. Participating institutions may grant up to two full 
years of college credit for successful candidates# 

It Is recommended that all public Institutions offer full cr edit for 
candidates presenting acceptable grades on CLEP tests; and tha t all make avail- 
able to applicants the CLEP battery . 

It is not recommended that special departmental examinations, now generally 
available to any applicant in most public colleges as a mechanism at least for 
admission to advanced standing, be done away with entirely. However, it is 
suggested that the CLEP mechanism may be a more effective means to the same end. 

Veterans of military service entering, or returning to, college in many 
cases have taken advantage of correspondence courses offered by the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI). It is recommended that all public institutions grant 
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full credit for those USAF I courses completed with satisfactory grades. It Is 
a l so recommended that all pub l ic Institutions grant credit for service exper- 
ience where that may b e shown to be equivalent to college courses . 

College Day Programs 

There are indications^ 3 ) , from both the collegiate and secondary school 

levels, that the program of College Day visits to high schools is in need of 
review. 

The Commission adopts as an objective to undertake a review of this activity. 
with the aim of Improvin g the free flow of information between all sectors of 
post- secondary education and the hi gh schools, their students, principals and 
guidance people . 
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FIGURE I 

ACTUAL AND PROJECTED S.C. POPULATION 16-21 YEARS OLD. 1960-1960 
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HEADCOUNT COLLEGE ENROLLMENT (THOUSANDS) 
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FIGURE 2 
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S.C. COLLEGE HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENTS ACTUAL AND PROJECTED TOTAL, 

I960 - I960 
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TABLE I 



AGE-GROUP METHOD 

I 

' PROJECTIONS of total college enrollment 

(HEADCOUNT) 

IN SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



m ( 2 ) <21 £*} £22 £52 



TEAR 


POPULA- 

TION 

(18-21) 


TOTAL 

COLLEGE 

ENROLLMENT 


1960 


158,060 


30,989 


1961 


168,717 


31,692 


1962 


175,762 


34,642 


1963 


179,186 


35,749 


1964 


185,081 


37,957 


1965 


191,191 


42,449 


1966 


197,741 


46,143 


1967 


206,988 


49,674 


1968 


210,557 


52,191 


1969 


212,285 


54,286 


1970 


217,738 


59,678 


1971 


222,074 


62,737 


1972 


230,329 


66,953 


1973 


233,816 


69,880 


1974 


236,066 


72,484 


1975 


237,786 


74,958 


1976 


234,206 


75,746 


1977 


231,627 


76,833 


1978 


228,236 


77,573 


1979 


225,504 


78,490 


1980 


223,818 


79,735 



RATIO 
TOTAL 
COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENT 
TO POPU- 
LATION 
(18-21) 



TOTAL 
COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENT 
IN PUBLIC 
COLLEGES 



,1961 


16,518 


.1878 


17,640 


.1971 


18,936 


.1995 


19,179 


.2051 


20,392 


.2220 


22,850 


.2334 


25,579 


.2400 


28,325 


.2479 


30,148 


.2557 


31,934 


.2741 


36,493 


.2825 


38,557 


.2907 


41,402 


.2989 


43,378 


.3070 


45,135 


.3152 


46,804 


.3234 


47,336 


.3317 


48,069 


.3399 


48,569 


.3481 


49,188 



PUBLIC 
COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENT 
AS Z OF 
TOTAL 
COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENT 



53.30 

55.66 

54.66 
53.65 
53.72 

53.83 
55.43 
57.02 
57.76 

58.83 



61.15 

61.46 

61.84 

62.07 

62.27 

62.44 

62.49 

62.56 

62.61 

62.67 



3562 



50,029 



62.74 



TABLE III-B 



ESTIMATED PROJECTIONS, TOTAL HEADCOUNT, NONPUBLIC COLLEGES ^ 



YEAR 


NonPub. Sr. 


NonPub. Jr . 


Tot . , NonPub 


1970 


18,890 


3,8*o 


22,750 


1971 


20,000 


3,970 


23,970 


1972 


20,890 


4,090 


24,980 


1973 


21,910 


4,220 


26,130 


1974 


22,230 


4,340 


26,570 


1975 


23,730 


4,510 


28,240 


1976 


24,620 


4,660 


29,280 


1977 


25,410 


4,740 


30,150 


1978 


26,230 


4,890 


31,120 


1979 


26,900 


5,110 


32,010 


1980 


27,370 


5,290 


32,660 



( 1 ) 



From individual institutional projections 



ESTIMATED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENTS, MODIFIED. AGE-GROUP METHOD 
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TABLE VI 

ACTUAL AND PROJECTED (BY STATE COMMITTEE STAFF) TEC ENROLLMENTS 



Ratio, Fall Ratio, FTE 

Full Time Enrollment 





Fall 


Enrollment 


Full Time 


to 




Full Time 


to Population 


Equivalent 


Population 


Year 


Enrollment 


<%) 




Enrollment 


00 


1964 


1180 


0.64 




4100 


2.21 


1965 


2160 


1.13 




7480 


3.91 


1966 


3100 


1.57 




1 9640 


4.88 


1967 


3330 


1.61 




12700 


6.13 


1968 


3660 


1.74 




15020 


7.3.4 


1969 


5120 


2.41 




16660 


7.85 


1970 


6230 


2.86 


/ 










• 


/ 


21810 


10.02 


1971 


7550 


3.40 




26420 


11.90 


1972 


9050 


3.93 




31680 


13.75 


1973 


10500 


4.49 




36750 


15.72 


1974 


11950 


5.06 




41820 


17.72 


1975 


13350 


5.61 




46720 


19.65 


1976 


14600 


6.23 




51100 


21.82 


1977 


15850 


6.84 




55480 


23.95 


1978 


17100 


7.49 




59850 


26.22 


1979 


18350 


8.14 




63880 


28.33 
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| TABLE VII 

s 

( 

j PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS, TECHNICAL EDUCATION CENTERS 

1 Ratio, Fall 

Full Time Ratio, FTE 





Enrollment 


Fall 


Enrollment 






to 18-21 


Rill Tine 


to 18-21 


FTE 




Population 


Enrollment 


Population 


Enrollment 


Year 


<%) 


(Thousands) 


<%) 


(Thousands) 


1970 


2.86 


6.2 


9.00 


19.6 


1971 


3.12 


6.9 


10.04 


22.3 


1972 


3.37 


7.8 


11.08 


25.5 


1973 


3.62 


8.5 


12.12 


28.3 


1974 


3.88 


9.2 


13.16 


31.1 


1975 


4.13 


9.8 


14.20 


33.8 


1976 


4.39 


10.3 


15.24 


35.7 


1977 


4.64 


10.7 


16.28 


37.7 


1978 


4.90 


11.2 


17.32 


39.5 


1979 


5.15 


11.6 


18.36 


41.4 


1980 


5.40 


12.2 


19.40 


43.4 
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CHAPTER III 
ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 
'introduction 

Public institutions in the state offer a diversified list of academic 
programs ranging from the two-year associate degree through the doctorate. 
Traditionally, the planning and implementation of these academic programs 
has suffered, from a state or national point of view, because each college 
and university has developed its own academic programs on an individual, 
sometimes competitive basis. Each institution has interpreted the obliga- 
tions placed upon it by charter and statute independently. There is little 
evidence pointing to solid inter- institutional cooperation on a voluntary 
basis to meet state, regional or national needs. 

Because higher education is expensive— not only in terms of physical 
resources including dollars but also in terms of human resources-the state 
can no longer afford the luxury of an uncoordinated development of academic 

programs . 

Program development in the state's colleges and universities for the 
decade of the 70' s should be guided by the following objectives: 

1. to maintain, develop and implement programs of high and sustained 
quality in sufficient diversity so as to meet reasonable needs of stu- 
dents, the state and the nation; 

2. to make post- secondary education available to all South Carolinians who 

* 

are able to participate, and desire the opportunity; and 

3. to maintain diversity and autonomy, subject to state-level coordina- 
tion, of the state's institutions of higher education. 
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This chapter is devoted to an examination of existing academic pro- 
grams and of those proposed for the coming decade. Observations and recom- 
mendations which are necessary to meet the objectives outlined above, given 
limited resources, are made. 

Institutional Objectives for the Decade 

Planning for academic programs that will meet the objectives set forth 
above, not only in quantity but perhaps more importantly in quality, must 
start with an assessment of existing programs. A list of the academic pro- 
grams by specialty area now offered by the eight public colleges and uni- 
versities is included in Annex B — Report of the Long-Range Planning 
Committee on Academic Programs. 

Examination of this list shows that all eight of the institutions com- 
bined offer 214 baccalaureate-degree programs in 113 specialties. Six of 
the eight institutions (excluding the College of Charleston and Francis 
Marion College, neither of which yet offer any post-baccalaureate work) 
offer a total of 138 master's degree programs in 107 specialty areas, ex- 
cluding first professional degrees in law, medicine and dentistry. At the 
doctoral level, the three universities provide 62 different programs in 57 
separately-listed program areas. 

This rich variety of existing offerings, the vast majority of which 
were in place prior to establishment of the Commission in 1967, illustrates 
the largely haphazard and uncoordinated- -not to say competitive--way in 
which program offerings have grown throughout the state. 

These new degree programs which each institution included in its own 
"Statement of Goals", and which each plans to submit individually for Com- 
mission review during the decade, are listed below. 
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New Bachelor's Degree Programs Proposed By The 
Public Institutions, 19 70-1980 



Clems on University 

Biology, earth science, recreation and parks, park management, thera- 
peutic recreation, water resources, forestry harvesting, forestry protection, 
forestry economics, marketing and sales, physical education, health educa- 1 

i 

tion, hospital and health services, philosophy, distributive education, ! 



t 



geography . 

College of Charleston 

Urban studies, fine arts, geology. 

Francis Marion College 

Art, political science, German, sociology, physics, philosophy, music, 
medical technology. 

South Carolina State College 

Economics, political science, speech and drama, German, art, music, 
physics. 

The Citadel 

Psychology, computer science. 

University of South Carolina 

Guidance and counselling, special education, health education, radio, 
television, public relations, photojournalism and cinematography. 

Winthrop College 

Environmental science, music, physics, anthropology, geography , jour- 
nalism, regional development. 
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New Master's (And First Professional) Programs Proposed 
By the Public Institutions, 1970-1980 

Clemson University 

Systems engineering, geology, agricultural mechanization, landscape 
architecture, ocean engineering, recreation and park administration, nutri- 
tional science, educational media, elementary education, community health 
nursing, clinical nursing, foreign languages, fisheries biology, archi- 
tectural history, interior design, food science, special education, soci- 
ology, marine biology, physical education, extraterrestrial engineering, 
marketing analysis. 

College of Charleston (With Charleston Consortium) 

Business- administration, marine science, elementary education, urban 
affairs, fine arts, history, social welfare, library science. 

Medical University of South Carolina 

Oral pathology, oral surgery, pharmaceutical science, public health, 
psychiatric nursing, public health nursing, medical-surgical nursing, 
maternal and child nursing. 

South Carolina State College 

Speech pathology, audiology. 

University of South Carolina 

Curriculum and instruction, adult education, early childhood education, 
history, journalism, music, college teaching, library science, psychiatric 
nursing, nursing administration, medical-surgical nursing, hospital pharmacy, 
pharmacy administration, urban planning, regional planning, studio art, 
creative writing, theater, computer science, statistics, international 
business and trade, environmental psychology, archeology and anthorpology, 
marine biology, developmental biology, environmental biology. 



Win t hr op College 



School psychology, reading, art, biology, business administration, 
sociology, chemistry, political science, public administration, economics, 
physical education, public school administration. 

The Citadel 

Special education, elementary education, guidance and counselling, 
business administration, marine science (with Charleston Consortium). 

New "Master's Plus 30" Certificate Programs 
Proposed by the Public Institutions, 1970-1980 

Clemson University 
Reading . 

University of South Carolina 

Elementary education, secondary education, curriculum and instruction, 
measurement, reading, exceptional children, speech pathology and audiology. 
Winthrop College 

Elementary education, secondary education and secondary education in 
English and In history, special education and counsellor education. 

New Doctoral Programs Proposed 
by the Public Institutions, 1970-1980 

Clemson University 

Systems engineering, textile and polymer science, biochemistry, micro- 
biology, economics, guidance, reading* secondary education , fores,t resource 
management, wood science, forest environmental management, botany. 

Medical University 

; Pharmaceutical science, 



University of South Carolina 



Educational psychology, educational foundations, student personnel ser- 
vices, curriculum and instruction, early childhood education, rehabilitation, 
counsellor training, physical education, college student personnel services, 
higher education, foreign languages, marine biology, developmental biology, 
environmental biology, environmental psychology, geography, sociology, social 
work, art, computer science, philosophy, journalism, archaeology and an- 
thropology, pharmacy. 

Winthrop College 

Home economics. 

Xf all these were approved, they would add a total of 53 new baccalau- 
reate programs, 83 new master's degree programs and 37 new doctoral programs. 
This large number of new proposed programs, including some duplication of 
existing and other proposed programs, illustrates vividly the need for state- 
wide planning for academic program development, and for painstaking Com- 
mission review prior to approval of each new proposed program. 

Since early 1968, the Commission has had an established policy state- 
ment and a set of procedures whereby institutions may submit proposals for 
the initiation of new degree and other programs, as required by the enabling 
legislation. Experience with this policy and these procedures has provided 
abundant evidence that continued coordination at the state level is essential 
if the state's system of higher education is to meet real, not imagined, 
needs, in a rational manner, without unnecessary duplication, and at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

Experience has also shown, however, that the existing procedures are 
not always strictly followed. Most institutions have freely taken advantage 



of the procedures* explicit exhortation that consultation with the Com- 
mission staff in the fearly planning stages of new programs can be beneficial 
to all concerned— not only in helping to clarify the details of each pro- 
posal but also in serving as an "early warning" device in case another 
institution happens to be planning a similar program. Some other institu- 
tions, on the other hand, do not take advantage of this step in the recom- 
mended procedure. As a result some lost rocnion does occur, both at the 
institutional and Commission staff levels. 

The Commission is most concerned, in carrying out this portion of its 
responsibilities, that proposed programs meet a real need in the region, 
state or nation; that this is done without unnecessary duplication— recog- 
nizing that some duplication even at the graduate level may be necessary— and 
that the full costs of each proposed program have been assessed and are 
reasonable. 

The Commission must continue to act in approving, or disapproving, new 
program proposals submitted by the institutions. Further, the Commission 
recommends that the statutory authority creating the Commission be amended 
to authorize the Commission to withdraw approval of existing programs which 
are shown to be unnecessarily duplicative, insufficiently pr oducts ye, or no 
longer required . Although it is believed that the authority to withdraw 
program approval is already present by inference in the Commission s enabling 
statute, an explicit statement to this effect would serve to remove any 
doubt which may exist. 

In the meantime, the Commission adopts as an objective such a careful 
and painstaking review of existing programs, consonant with its existing 
responsibilities. Given favorable acceptance of the requested authority to 
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recommend withdrawal of approval for existing programs, the Commission v/ould, 
with the advice of the State Council of Academic Deans, establish procedures 
for this activity. These procedures should provide for adequate notice to 
and consultation with the affected institution that such a recommendation 
for a specific program is being considered; and for a specific statement as 
to the perceived shortcomings of any such 'program. 

It is obvious that effective program review,, approva l and planning is 
possible only after general agreement is reached as to the mission of each 
institution . No one institution, in this state or elsewhere, can hope to 
be all things to all men, or to provide all of the programs, services and 
functions demanded by its many constituencies. 

Missions of the Institutions 

It is therefore proposed that the following missions guide both the 
institutions and the Commission in their consideration of new academic 
program needs for the decade ahead. 

The Universities 

Only Clemson University, the Medical University of South Carolina and 
the University of South Carolina shall be authorized to begin new doctoral 
programs. Both the institutions and the Commission must; exercise care and 
restraint in the initiation of new doctoral-level programs, particularly in 
the assessment of Justifiable needs for such programs, taking special care 
to avoid not only the appearance but the fact of program duplication. Rare 
exceptions to the last may be permitted in cases of extreme need. In particu 
lar , joint efforts of two or more institutions in meeting new program needs 
must be encouraged. 1 



The two senior institutions, Clemson University and the University of 
South Carolina, should each focus primarily, at all degree levels, on im- 
proving the quality of their existing programs, especially at the post? 
baccalaureate level. Elsewhere in this report (Chapter II) it is recom- 
mended that both stiffen entrance requirements to a significant degree, this 
would help to insure that instruction at the undergraduate level could be 



carried out at a more sophisticated level, and that the primary focus of 
both institutions could move from any emphasis on numbers of students served 
to the proper emphasis reserved to the university: to its graduate, research, 

and public service functions. 

This is not to say that either institution should abandon undergraduate 
programs entirely, even at the lower division (freshman and sophomore classes) 

of the undergraduate colleges within the universities. On the contrary, the 

I 

universities should be expected to take the lead in developing, testing, and 
demonstrating innovative practices in undergraduate education which should 
be applicable to other units in the state system which exist primarily to 



serve the undergraduate population. 

Clemson University, as the land-grant university of the state, should 
continue to build on its established strengths in the technically-oriented 
areas. Its graduate and professional programs should continue to emphasize 
this orientation, especially in engineering (and the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences as required to undergird this effort), in textile sciences, 
in architecture and in the agricultural sciences (and the biological sciences 
as required to undergird this effort) . A proliferation of graduate programs 
in the social sciences , the humanities, and education should not be offered 
except as required to meet specific state or local needs . 



The University of South Carolina should take the lead in graduate and 
professional programs in the arts and sciences, in business, law and educa- 
tion. Included in the arts and sciences would be the social sciences, the 
humanities and foreign languages, and the physical, biological, and mathe- 
matical basic sciences. 

It can be presumed that either university's undergraduate programs 
should be sufficiently complete and well rounded; with natural emphasis 
stemming from its special areas of graduate education and research, and pub- 
lic service. 

The Medical University should retain its focus sharply on the healing 
arts, as a health- re la ted institution. Programs for the training of physi- 
cians and dentists must remain central to this institution's mission: those 

for training nurses and established and emerging specialties in the allied 
health professions should be emphasized. 

The State Colleges 

The five state colleges — College of Charleston, Francis Marion College, 
South Carolina State College, The Citadel and Winthrop College--should all 
become or continue to be general-purpose four-year colleges, with in some 
cases, limited graduate programs restricted to the master's level. Unwise 
proliferation of master's programs, however, is to be avoided. 

The state colleges combined should in time enroll the majority of South 
Carolina residents seeking undergraduate preparation in public institutions 
within the state. Their academic programs to the baccalaureate level should 
therefore be reasonably well-rounded and complete, at least in the more 
popular areas. Even here, however, some specialization may be expected to 
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occur, to meet local or area needs not otherwise served. And even here, pro- 
grams of limited statewide demand may be restricted to one or two of these 

colleges . 

During the decade the state colleges may each be authorized to offer 

master's degree programs, but only in fields of clearly demonstrated need. 

* 

At this level, specialization should occur depending upon local and state 
needs . 

Because their principal focus is to be at the baccalaureate-program 
level, the state colleges should have modest admissions requirements, sig- 
nificantly below those to be established by the universities; but demanding 
something more than a high school diploma. This condition carries with it 
a corollary: that these colleges may find it advantageous to offer to some 

candidates for admission developmental programs (e.g., in English, reading, 
or mathematics) designed to assist the students in performing college-level 
work. Such programs have no place in a university, but should be extended 
as far as the state colleges. 

The College of Charleston should become the general-purpose public 
four-year college in the Charleston area. Its urban location indicates that 
most of its enrollment should be made up of area residents who commute, not 
of boarding students. Although one or two master's degree programs may be 
approved for the College prior to full operational development of the 
Charleston Consortium (see below), it should be prepared to surrender these 
to the Consortium when that becomes possible. 

Francis Marion College should serve as the general-purpose public com- 
muter college in the Pee Dee, emphasizing those programs of need in that 
area. Because the population in the area is largely non-urban, a somewhat 
higher percentage of boarding students may be expected than in an urban area 
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South Carolina State College should continue for the foreseeable future 
its rigorous efforts to move from its former position as a legally segre- 
gated institution to full status as a general-purpose institution serving 
its area of the state. Because this process must be evolutionary, not 
revolutionary, the ccillege should make an effort to select one or two areas 
of special competence and devote extra attention to these: education, 

especially early childhood education, would seem to be a promising field 
for such endeavor. 

The Citadel will remain as the Military College of South Carolina, con- 
tinuing and developing those baccalaureate curricula specially important to 
this mission, such as engineering, business, and the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences. Although The Citadel has been authorized to offer the 
M.A.T. in several fields, this has been done in recognition of specific 
needs not otherwise being met in the Charleston area. The Citadel should 
be prepared to relinquish these programs to the Consortium when that becomes 

possible (see below) . 

Winthrop College can become a general-purpose state college if and only 
if the legal restraints against the granting of degrees to men, and of the 
enrollment of men for degree credit, are removed. It is therefore a & a i n 
recommended that these restrictions be remo ved, and that men be admitted 
to the college on a commuting but otherwis e co-equal basis. 

The Charleston Consortium, referred to above, represents the Com- 
mission' s— and the institutions' --attempts to combine resources of the three 
public institutions in Charleston, for the public good, in cooperative en- 
deavors none of which the institutions may be capable of achieving indepen- 
dently. Much has already been accomplished in cooperation, particularly at 
the undergraduate level. Much must yet be done. 



To draw upon properly the resources of all three public Institutions In 
the Charleston area, and to promote the orderly development of graduate pro- 
grams designed to serve specific needs of the Low Country, it is recommended 
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that a Graduate Center be formed . The proposed Center may, or may not, be 
chartered to grant degrees itself; depending upon details which It is recom- 
mended be developed by the Consortium Steering and Policy Committees for sub- 
mission to the Commission for approval . 

Two-Year Post High School Programs 

Although the subject of two-year post high school institutions is ad- 
dressed in Chapter X it is necessary to state here that such institutions, 
however organized, governed, or operated, should provide educational and 
training programs primarily responsive to local needs. 

These may and should range from a full complement of lower-division 
college curricula to community service programs. Because such institutions 
should be located within commuting distance of a majority of the state's 
population, they should serve commuters only. Because they must reach out 
to serve not only the disadvantaged but the poorly motivated, they should 
be relatively inexpensive, and their admissions criteria should be minimal . 
This last may well mean, for instance, that developmental or remedial work 
(e.g., in English, in reading, in mathematics) should be provided for those 
students not meeting normal college admissions criteria, but whose aim is 
a baccalaureate degree. It certainly means that one of the distinguishing 
features of the program offered at each of these institutions is a strong, 
competent, well-staffed guidance or counselling program. 

These guidelines given above will provide a rational framework for 
academic program development by the institutions and the Commission in the 
coming decade . 
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CHAPTER IV 

FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 
Introduction 



Higher education is expensive. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare's National Center for Educational Statistics reported that in 
fiscal year 1969-70 the nation's colleges and universities, public and pri- 
vate, spent $21.8 billion for current operations. The Center's projections 
for fiscal 1979-80, in terms of 1969-70 dollars , total $40 billion. 

Higher Education expenditures are also increasing at a rapid rate. The 
above figures indicate that they will nearly double (up 84% in constant 
dollars) during the decade of the 70' s. 

Furthermore, and more alarming, higher education expenditures are ex- 
pected to increase more rapidly than enrollments . The same National Center 
for Educational Statistics study forecast that total enrollments during the 
70' s will increase by 55% as compared to the 84%, increase in expenditures. 

H.E.W.'s projections of national trends for the 70' s, above, reflect a 
reduction in the rates of increase in spending and enrollments which actually 
occurred during the decade of the 60' s . . They reported that current expendi- 
tures by the nation's colleges and universities increased by 16 1% _ f rom^^^ v ;-'- : ;j;;;./ 
1959-60 to 1969-70. During the same period enrollments went up by 115%. So 
spending increased much fas ter than enrollments diiring the- 60' s , a condi- l o - 
tion which is expected to' intensify during the decade of Vthie /7b' s-^ .• 

A greater public awareness of the economic value of additional educa- . > < 
tion, coupled with increased enrollments and higher costs , ! produced increas- 
ingly generous taxpayer support for education -.during the past decade. ^ People 
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learned from the U.S. Census Bureau, for example, that workers could expect 
increasingly higher lifetime income and higher annual income through addi- 
tional education: 



Lifetime Annual 

Income Income 

Expectancy Expectancy 



Elementary school graduate $265,000 $ 5,600 
High school graduate 360,000 8,400 
College graduate 580,000 12,900 



State Support of Higher Education 

Whatever the combination of factors, according to M. M. Chambers' 1970 
book Higher Education in the Fifty States , appropriations by the 50 states 
in support of the operating expenses of higher education increased from 
$1.4 billion in fiscal 1959-60 to $6.1 billion in fiscal 1969-70. The $4.7 
billion increase represents a 10-year weighted average percentage increase 

of 338 % for the 50 states. South Carolina's $41.2 million increase in an- 

nual appropriations for higher education during the same period (rising 
from $12.1 million to $53 .3 million) amounted to 340%, almost identical to 

the 50-state average • . 

The Southern Regional Education Board , in its latest (1970) Fac t Btiok-, 
on Higher Education in the South , indicates that South Carolina ' s s tate ; • v«: ; * v'V 
appropriations to its /.ptArlic^ colleges and universities ate relative ly^il 
per student .1969-70 appropriations per student ;are listed at '' 
Virginia, $1,345 for Florida, $1,555 forf Ge org ip iz : $1*5.56 ; ^ or ; ^$i3ut^ 
and $1,806 for North Carolina . i The d5-state ; southern ^ 
,:Vprppriatiotu;ls;St:ated- : ta:be/;$i',239:per ! ^ 

are dis tor ted by Indus ion of appropr ia t ions f or « opera t ion of a , h osp i tal , 

and clinics by -the Medical University of South Carolina as well as agri- 
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cultural extension and inspection services of Clemson University. Such ap- 
propriations have little relation to the number of students enrolled. Never- 
theless, the listing is useful, and reflects, among other things, the rela- 
tively small proportion of inexpensive two-year colleges in South Carolina's 
public higher education mix. 

Despite good support of its existing public colleges and universities, 
the SREB Fact Book points out that South Carolina, continues to appropriate 
for higher education a relatively small proportion of its total tax revenue. 
In 1967-68, the latest year for which SREB had adequate data. South Carolina 
appropriated 8.5% of total tax revenue to support higher education opera- 
tions. This was the lowest percentage among southern states, which aver- 
aged 12.3%, and was lower than the 12 . 1% national average. South Carolina 
is also shown by the SREB Fact Book to have had a similarly low ranking in 
1959-60, when its higher education appropriations were 5.1% of tax revenue 
compared to the southern and national averages of almost 8%. The April 
issue of Grapevine contains another relevant analysis of 1969 state "invest- 
ments in" (appropriations for) operation of higher education which places 
South Carolina 47th in terms of "ratio of investment to total personal in- 
come". (The state appropriation figures employed by SREB and Grape vine 
would have been improved by including s ome of the state support for the 
South Carolina Technical Education Centers.;? On the other hand, as mentioned 
earlier, the South Carolina figures are inflated by inclusion of the entire 
state support for public service activities such as the Medical University 

hospital and clemson' s agricultural extension and inspection. Similar ad- 
justments might also improve the data for other states , but the overall con- 



clusions are highly indicative.) 
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Since South Carolina appears to appropriate for higher education a 
relatively low percentage of its tax revenue, it is disturbing to note in 
another recent study that South Carolina's state and local taxes are com- 



paratively light both per capita and as a proportion of personal income. 



Kenneth E. Quindry's study State and Local Revenue Potential states that 
South Carolina local and state taxes in 1969 amounted to $87 per $1,000 of 
personal income. This was second lowest among all southern states, which 
averaged $94, and 45th among the 50 states, which averaged $104. Similarly, 
1969 state and local taxes per capita in South Carolina were $228 compared 
to the southern and 50 state averages of $286 and $383, respectively. 

Quindry also pointed out that South Carolina state and local tax reve- 
nues are comparatively low almost entirely because of a very low general 
property tax yield. About $157 million of additional revenue would have 
been obtained in 1969 if general property could have been taxed at nationally 
average rates. ■ '-0 

An even more important insight into South Carolina's tax revenue poten- 
tial is obtainable from Quindry's study. Although South. Carolinians are , 
taxed comparatively lightly per capita and as a percent of personal income, ; 
they are taxed rather heavily in relation to their ability to pay. This con- 
clusion comes from dividing state and local taxes as a percentage of personal . 
income by the per capita personal income of. the State. The resultant rank*;.,, 
ing in accordance with relative ;"tax effort" places South Carolina -seventh 

highest among the 15 southern states and 17 th in the Nation . ^ 

• " Tuition.' and" Fees • 

Tuition and fees required of students': a it tending (the ; Soiith^CardiiM:;;^&^'^ 
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public colleges and universities during academic year 1971-72 are summarized 
in the following table: 

TABLE I 

Tuition and Required Fees, 1971-72 



Clemson Univ. (incl. $50 health 
fee) 

University of South Carolina 
College of Charleston 
Francis Marion College 
Winthrop College (incl . $50 health 

fee 

S. C. State College 
The Citadel 

Medical Univ. (medical /dental) 

" (nursing/ pharmacy) 

" (allied health) 



•• 



In-State 

Residents 



$640 

550 

700 

410 

470 

460 

557 

900 

550 

125 



Out-of-State 

Residents Differential 



$1,340 

1,260 

1,400 

910 

1,100 
940 
1,207 
1,650 
- 850 
325 



$700 
. 710 
700 
500 

630 
480 
650 
750 
: 300 
200 



A current compilation of tuition charges and required fees ; (excluding 
separately identified health fees) , conducted by the Tennessee Higher Educa- 
tion Commission (See Table II) shows that the University of South .Carolina’ s 
in-state student charges, above, arc third highest among "major state uni-£. 
versities" (the state university plus any other university awarding 100 
Ph.D.'s annually) in eleven southeastern states. U.S.C. s Out-of-state 
charges are fourth highest in this group.. , vv/ ^ 
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The right-hand compilation, above (which includes Clemson), covers all 
other four-year state colleges and universities (excluding medical colleges). 
Average (median) in-state charges of the six South Carolina institutions 
are second highest among the averages for the colleges and universities of 
the eleven southeastern states. The South Carolina institutions out-of- 
state charges are fourth highest. 

A survey sponsored by the National Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, as reported in the July 15, 1971 issue of Higher Educa- 
tion and National Affairs , found that 1970-71 undergraduate tuition and fees 
of the 98 institutions responding averaged $470 for in-state students. Out- 
of-state tuition and fees averaged $1,119. Hie average in-s tate/oUt-of -state 
differential was therefore $649. 

Tuition and required fees of the South Carolina public colleges and uni- 
versities appear to be among the highest charged by comparable southern 
institutions. They are also very much in line with national practice,, in- 
cluding in-state/out-of-state differentials . 

Comparative Revenue Sources 



The Commiss ion on Higher Education, in cooperation with the public col- 
leges and universities, has developed a higher education management informa- 
tion system which produces reliable, essential data based on uniform defini- 
tions, classifications and reporting formats . A product of the Commission's 
inf oration sy^ following analysis of fiscal year 1969-70 educa- 

tional aind' generai revenue sources of six South Carolina public colleges and 
universities . Francis Marion College and the College of Charleston were not 
in operation as state colleges during 1969-70, the latest completed year 
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for which financial reports are available. Clemson University’s agricultural 
public service activities and the Medical University hospital and clinics are 
excluded for comparability purposes and because they are separately funded. 



TABLE III 

Analysis of 1969'* 70 Educational and General Revenues 

Clemson 



Revenue 

Source 


u.s.c. 


(Ex.Ag. 

Services) 


Winthrop 


Citadel 


s.c. 

State 


MUSC 

(Ex.hsp 


Student Fees (ex- 
cluding Tuition, 
etc . for debt 
service) 


23% 


18% 


15% 


26% 


5% 


1% 


State Appropriations 
(for operations) 


60% 


65% 


79% 


72% 


76% 


62% 


Federal Appropria- 
tions 




1 % 


1% 


- 


3% 


- 


Sponsored Research 


5 % 


7% 


2% 


• - 


- .. 


11% 


Other Sponsored 
Programs 


10% < 


*: 3% 


3% 




13% 


10% 


Recovery of Indirect 
Costs (of Sponsored 
Re search /Programs) 


1 % 


1% 






1% 


6% 


Other Sources 


i% 


5% 





2% 


2% 


10% 


Total Educational 
and General 
Revenue's 


100% • 


^100% 


;ioo% ; W-C 


100% - 


100% 


100% 






The above analysis is based on accurate reports prepared using Ameri- 



can Council 



il on Education terminology and accounting principles . Nevertheless 
it is not possible to determine directly from it the relative proportions of 
the ins t i tut ions ’costs paid by s tudent s and state appropriations . This is 
because it correctly excludes items such as student tuition income used to 
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pay interest and principal on bonds, as well as indirect state appropriations 
for personnel retirement and social security. It is also distorted by in- 
come from sponsored research and other sponsored programs (which are self- 
supporting, non student-related activities) and does not include major stu- 
dent costs for room and board. 

In order to obtain a more realistic understanding of comparative revenue 
sources, the Commission employed the following approach, using Winthrop Col- 
lege as an example: 



TABLE IV 



Who Paid For Winthrop' s 1969-70 Costs? 



( 1 ) 



Students : 

Fees for operations 
Tuition; etc. for debt service 
Auxiliary Enterprises (room & board, etc., 
excluding $3,300 for faculty & staff 
''housing)' 

Total Students 



$762,703 

584,970 



9% 

7% 



2,819,694 

$4,167,367 



327, 

487, 



State Taxpayers : 

Appropriation for operations 
Appropriation for retirement and 
social security 
Total State Taxpayers 



$3,968,400 457, 



460,411 57, 

$4,428,811 507, 



U.S. Taxpayers : 

Appropriations for operations 

Student Aid 

Total U.S. Taxpayers 



$ 71,473 17.. 

29,201 - 

$ .100,674 17.! 



Others : 

Student Aid 
Miscellaneous 
Total Others 



$ 80,294 

20,586 



$100,880 



17. 

1 % 



Total Revenues of Winthrop College plus 
; Tuition and Retirement g 



$8,797 , 732 g 100% /.g, 

(1) Excludii^,'$229;473 for, Sponsored Research and Other SponsoMd: Prpgr^s 
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The above Table IV indicates that students paid almost half of Winthrop* s 
student-related costs in 1969-70, rather than only 15% as shown in preceding 
Table III. By employing a similar approach for the other public colleges 
and universities the following relationships were obtained. (And future 
relationships reasonably comparable to Winthrop and The Citadel are antici- 
pated for Francis Marion College and the College of Charleston). 



' TABLE V 

1969-70 Student/State Financial Support Ratios 

Clems on 





u.s.c. 


(Ex.Ag. 

Stations) 


Winthrop 


Citadel 


S.C. 

State 


MUSC 

(Ex.Hsp.) 


Student Fees and 
Charges 


ji 44% 


36% 


48% 


51% 


26% 


• 7% 


State Appropriations 


53% 


56% 


50% 


43% 


68% 


79% 



It is not the intention to emphasize, variations among institutions in 
the above tabulation. The main point is that students and their families 



pay a substantial share of the ins t i tu t ions ' ■* operating* i cos t s ‘i \ •! ' ' fZ , •. , •; : p • 



Current Level of State Appropriations 






Current and recent year state appropriations, to the South .Carolina pub- 
lic colleges and universities are listed below: ' /X l :H 
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TABLE VI 



South Carolina Taxpayer Support for Current Operations 
of Public Colleges and Universities 



FRANCIS MARION COLLEGE 
COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON 
TOTAL 7 COLLEGE S / UNI VS. 



MEDICAL U. OF S.C. 
(ACADEMIC) 

TOTAL 8 COLLEGES/UNI VS. 





(thousands 


of $) 








1969-70 


1970-71 

Original 


1970-71 

Final 


1971-72 

Revised 




Appropri- 

ations 


Appropri- 

ations 


Appropri- 

ations 


Appropri- 

ations 


UNIV. OF S.C. 

Main Campus 
Regional Campuses 
Total USC 


$14,804 

1,530 

16,334 


$17,101 

1,559 

18,660 


16,168 

1,465 

17,633 


20,728 

2,122 

22,850 


CLEMSON UNIV. (ACADEMIC) 
Main Campus 
Regional Campuses 
Total Clems on 


10,869 

255 

11,124 


12,267 

310 

12,577 


11,605 

244 

11,849 


13,906 

270 

14,176 


WINTHROP COLLEGE 


3,968 


4,370 


4,130 


4,587 


THE CITADEL 


3,429( 1 ) 


3,790 


3,581 


4,041 


S.C. STATE COLLEGE 


3,944 


4,469 


4,223 


4,457 



$38,800 



1 , 



300 

$45,175 

(16.4% 

‘over ■■■ ■' 

1969-70) 



1 , 010 (?) 
300 
$42,726 

(10.1%; ;v 

over V 
1969-7Q) 



1, 64l( 2 ) 
1 , 



$53 i 749 : • 1 ‘ 

(19.0% 

^•ovef'-'^V^ v-:?;'- 

orig. 1970-71) 
(25;8%overM 
final ; / 

'*•1970-71) ; 



:z'\" 



8,468 

$47,268 



10,133 

$55,308 

(17.0% 

1969-70) 



9,576 10,507 






$52,302 

( 10 . 6 % 

1969-70) 



$64,256 V \ 
(16;1% over 
orig; 1970-71) 
(22 . 97« over V; : ; 
final 1970-71) 



(1) plus $50,000 supplementary 1968-69 appropriation 

(2) plus use of tuition income for current ('•start-up") operations 



Appropriations for 1971-72 to the eight public colleges and universities, 
including only the academic divisions of the Medical University and Clemson, 
totaled $64,256,000, an increase of 16.1% over the corresponding original 
appropriations for 1970-71. The latter were 177. over 1969-70. Appropria- 
tions for operation of the Medical University hospital and clinics ($5,921,000 
for 1971-72) and for the conduct of Clemson University's agricultural experi- 
ment, extension and inspection services ($6,147,000 for 1971-72) are not in- 
cluded in the above Table VI tabulation; such amounts are not considered to 
have significant relation to the number of students enrolled. 

A rough measure of the comparative level of state taxpayer support being 
accorded the individual state colleges and universities is obtained by re- 
lating total dollar appropriations to the number of students enrolled. The 
most appropriate student count for this purpose is generally accepted to be 
full-time equivalent (FTE) students. FTE students are determined by divid- 
ing the total number of semester credit hours being taught by what is con- 
sidered to be a normal course load for a student at a given level. The 
agreed upon standard divisors used to determine FTE students are 15 at the 
undergraduate and first professional levels, 9 at the master's level and 
6 at the doctorate level. Credit hour production is not yet fully deter- 
minable at. the Medical University, so their headcount students are temporarily 
accepted to be full-time equivalent students as well. FTE students are listed 
below in Table VII . 
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Time:;Equivalent*(FTE)^S ; t^dent £ ¥Enrollments 



TT-^r^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF S.C. 
Main Campus 
Regional Cam pus ear— 
Total USC £J 



CLEMS ON UNIV. (ACADEMIC) 



Regional Campuses 
Total Clemson:t "\Zc 



WINTHROP COLLEGE; ?:&&&*? 
THE CITADEL: ;■-•'■*• ss • ■ 

S.C. STATE COLLEGE— xr&L. 
FRANCIS MARION COLLEGE is a . 

. COLLEGErcOF CHARLESTON 





rrv, A -. ' r .« 

' wg»W‘*v »«f ^ •. 




Actual 


Actual 


Actual 


«Fall±stgjwg$c 


as- :!EaM:?;3«2ki>iu.v 


Fall; 


1969 


1970 


1971 


11,884 


12,954 


14,794 


>2*i .6'52 :k i:r.ca: : . ~r.' 


c:*80.9a ft 


3,537 


14:. 536 . vvrlgi 


5^15^.763 


18,331 


.r.7.,023 ..--ft. 


;v: 7,720 (!) .. 


8,497^ 1 ^ 


265 


404 


450 


;;7r,t28.8; ?.r ns; 


, ; -8,124 


8,947 


o 3y36.7„ “>.- Cii ■'-.vl: 


,i 3,556 


3,702 


. 2,504 :-; djr* 


... 2,543 


2,700 


. 2,021 . 


• i 1,976.; 


2,188 


•-> i ’’ 


i : .■ 770 • ’ >' ;V 


1,237 




796 


1,466 


•29,-716 yy:. ; a 


33,528 


.38,571 




(12 .87, over 


(15.0% over 


,v ~ ' 


y. 196,9) 


1970) 


1,021^ 


1,185^ 2) 


1,458 < 2 ) 



; .. *..ii«:.vuper<' “iaa; or. eases •. 

MEDICAL U. OF S.C. (ACADEMIC) l, 02 l' 
T 0 TAI=* I effl 1 tf|GES/=UNl-Vi. 3 sg 1 air. ^£ 9 * 73 % 
■ riser CoHaissioir 



: 75 wU' •: 



.vi*; t’i v.* 






jdents -In ClemsonrFurman MBA ;?r QgEan».i^tjtj;r'- *£fci' 

^ I ~ ■ ' ^ ^ ^ - i J Tf|‘il J 1 U o P tail — l*»r< ■ -5 t '« - ■ — • ■ — ' " 1 » ^ » 

( 2 ) Includes 154-191-206 hospital interns and residents. 
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TABLE VIII 

Average Appropriations to Public Colleges and Universities 
for Each Enrolled Full-Time Equivalent Student 



1969-70 1970-71 Final 1971-72 





Approp riations 
Per Fall 1969 
FTE Student 


Appropriations 
Per Fall 1970 
FTE Student 


Appropriations 
Per Fall 1971 
FTE Student 


UNIVERSITY OF S.C. 
Main Campus 
Regional Campuses 
Total USC 


$1,246 

577 

1,124 


$1,247 

524 

1,119 


$1,401 

600 

1,247 


CLEMSON UN IV. (ACADEMIC) 
Main Campus 
Regional Campuses 
Total Clemson 


1,548 

962 

1,526 


1,502 

725 

1,463 


1,637 

600 

1,584 


WINTHROP COLLEGE 


1,178 


1,161 


1,239 


THE CITADEL 


1,369 


1,408 


1,497 


S.C. STATE COLLEGE 


1,952 


2,137 


2,037 


FRANCIS MARION COLLEGE 


- 


1,312* 


1,326* 


COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON 


- 


377 


1,363* 


7 COLLEGES /UNIVS. - 
MAIN CAMPUS 


1,381 


1,353 

(2.0% under 
1969-70) 


1,483 
(9.8% over 
1970-71) 
(7 . 5% over 
1969-70) 


7 COLLEGES/UNIVS. - 
ALL CAMPUSES 


1,306 


1,274 

(2 .5% under 
1969-70) 


1,394 

(9.4% over 
1970-71) 
(6.7% over 
1969-70) 


MEDICAL U. OF S .C. (ACADEMIC) 


8,290 


8,081 


7,206 


8 COLLEGES/UNIVS. 


1,538 


1,507 

(2.0% under 
1969-70) 


1,605 

(6.5% over 
1970-71) 



(4.4% over 
1969-70) 



*Plus retained tuition. 



It is particularly noteworthy that the average 1971-72 appropriation 
(excluding the Medical University) was $1,394 per student. This was only 
6.7% higher than in 1969-70 (two years earlier). The substantial differ- 
ences in per student appropriations to the various institutions are not 
easily explained or justified. 

Present Method of Determining Appropriations 
for Public Colleges and Universities 

In order to obtain state financial support for their operations , the 
South Carolina public colleges and universities submit annual appropriation 
requests. These are prepared on forms designed for the conventional depart- 
ments and agencies of state government, require detailed ( f, line item”) esti- 
mates of supplies, travel, telephone, etc., and are accompanied by increasingly 
voluminous supporting data. The completed forms become the basis for Budget 
and Control Board review and recommendation, and for General Assembly con- 
sideration and action. The ^ultimate result is a "lump sum" appropriation 
for the operation of each college or university during the ensuing fiscal 
year. 

Currently, the college and university appropriation requests go first 
to the Commission on Higher Education. This enables the Commission to study 
their requests and to make appropriate recommendations to the Budget and Con- 
trol Board and General Assembly. In order to perform these functions effec- 
tively, the Commission has found it necessary to require an entirely different 
type of presentation, along with special supplementary analyses. The con- 
ventional state budget forms are not adequate vehicles foil- presenting, 
analyzing and recommending college and university appropriation requests. 



Unfortunately, the Commission's need for data from the colleges and uni- 
versities has not been offset by a reduction in the type of budgetary docu- 
mentation required of state agencies generally. This has burdened the col- 
leges and universities with a heavy load of paperwork, not all of it justifiable 
on the basis of usefulness. Despite all of the forms and reviews, appropria- 
tions for the colleges and universities in recent years have been "lump sums" 

based essentially on prior year appropriations plus enrollment growth. The 
resulting wide variations in appropriation per student, as shown on above 
Table VIII, raise questions about equity and objectivity. 

An Improved Method of Determining Appropriations 
for Public Colleges and Universities 

The Commission on Higher Education recognized several years ago that a 
fairer, more objective method was needed for allocating higher education's 
limited share of state tax revenue among the state's colleges and universities. 

The first essential was to obtain reliable statistics concerning the 
fundamental aspects of statewide higher education. Commencing early in 1969, 
the Commission, in collaboration with the public colleges and universities, 
has created a management information system to produce such statistics. The 
higher learning institutions now routinely prepare for their own use and for 
the Commission reliable , uniform reports of comparable data on students, 
faculty, physical facilities, staff, revenues, expenditures, etc. An illus- 
trative comparison of some essential faculty and student statistics, taken 
from fall semester 1970 reports, is reproduced below: 
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The availability of reliable current data made it possible for the Com- 
mission to proceed with the next step: development of an objective, equitable 

formula for allocating state tax funds among the higher learning institutions. 
This project began early in 1971 and was completed by summer. Using the best 
parts of the "formula budgeting" procedures employed in other states, along 
with innovations designed especially to meet South Carolina needs, the Com- 
mission has developed an "Appropriation Formula" suitable for use in 1972-73 
and thereafter. It has already been tested by seven of the eight South Caro- 
lina public colleges and universities, using actual 1970-71 data, and has 
been found by them to yield realistic results. The Appropriation Formula 
has not yet been fully adapted to the academic division of the Medical Uni- 
versity and a Commission objective is to accomplish this . 

Complete details of the 1972-73 Appropriation Formula are in Appendix 1 
of this Chapter. In brief, its purpose is to allocate scarce higher educa- 
tion dollars among the institutions in accordance with realistic costs of 
instructing the students they expect to enroll. Nationally proven student/ 
faculty ratios for the various types and levels of instruction are employed 
along with current South Carolina average faculty salaries plus a factor for 
faculty support costs. To the instruction costs thereby derived are added 



appropriation percentages to cover libraries , plant maintenance, general ad- 
ministration, etc. Anticipated income from student fees and other revenues 
is deducted. The balance represents the justifiable amount of state support 
requested. '• 

The Commission expects to employ 1972-73 Appropriation Formula results 



as a guide in making recommendations to the Budget and Control Board and to 



the General Assembly . For 1973-74 and subsequent years it is recommended 
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that improved versions of the Appropriation Formula become the primary basis 
for determining the amount of state support to be received by the state col- 
leges and universities . During a transitional period of several years partial 
weight should be given to the prior year’s funding level, even if not fully 
justifiable, so as to ensure that no institution suffers unduly through opera- 
tion of the formula system. It is also assumed that enrollment maxima will 
be established (as discussed in Chapter II) and that future improvements 
will include distinguishing between lower division and upper division under- 
graduate costs . Equitability of appropriation formula results would be en- 
hanced by greater standardization of tuition and fee schedules among the 
universities and among the colleges; the Commission recommends this. The 
Commission also recommends that changes in tuition and fee levels, subsequent 
to final appropriation in accordance with the Appropriation Formula, require 
approval of the Connnission and the Budget and Control Board. It is additionally 
recommended that the colleges and universities be exempted in the future from 
preparing appropriation requests in the current manner (which would no longer 
serve any useful purpose). 



How Will South Carolina Public Higher Education Be Financed in the 1970’s? 

Earlier in this Chapter it was shown that almost all of the operating 
expenses of the state colleges and universities are financed jointly by the 
students and the state taxpayers. Student fees alone seem small in compari- 
son with taxpayer' support (see Table III) , yet students appear to be paying 
for a substantial share of the cost of their education (see Table IV). What 
about the future? 
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A realistic assumption regarding future financing of South Carolina 
higher education is that the current student-state, taxpayer partnership is 
likely to continue. The U.S. taxpayer’s role could increase substantially 
without having a significant impact. 

It appears unrealistic to forecast that the proportionate shares of stu- 
dents and state taxpayers will change radically • This is because the resources 
of both are already being strained. South Carolina contributes a relatively 
small share of its tax revenue to support higher education, yet there are 
many other unsatisfied demands on the state treasury (f° r kindergartens and 
school teacher salaries, for example.) Even though a higher proportion of tax 
revenues might become available for higher education, there are major unsatis- 
fied needs at the two-year college level. And the South Carolina taxpayer 
seems to be taxed quite heavily in relation to his ability to pay. 

From the student's viewpoint, tuition and fees at most of South Carolina’s 
public colleges and universities are currently high in comparison with insti- 
tutions of other southern states. Although South Carolina’s out— of— state stu- 
dent fees are generally competitive with other states , they are likely to 
increase somewhat, reflecting a trend in other states. Increasing fees for 
South Carolina students, on the other hand, could work against one of the 
Commission's continuing goals: to increase from its currently low level the 

percentage of South Carolina high school graduates participating in some form 
of higher education. There is evidence that the existing level of fees is 
keeping numerous South Carolinians out of college. 

The Commission has noted with interest some novel financing plans cur- 
rently under discussion. The "Ohio Plan" proposed by their governor would 
require all Ohio state college and university students to ultimately repay to 
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the state the total cost of their higher education. The "mortgaging the 
future" aspect of this plan does not appear to have achieved much support 
within Ohio; in South Carolina such a plan could be an even greater finan- 
cial deterrent. Neither would the Commission favor adoption of a "voucher 
system" (such as proposed last year in Wisconsin) under which each high school 
graduate would be given a "voucher" for an equal amount of state funds, the 
"voucher" being presentable to any of the state's public or private higher 
educational institutions. Such a plan would represent a radical departure 
from traditional methods of financing public higher education. Moreover, its 
"equitability" rationale quickly leads to subsidies for students to attend 
institutions in other states, and then to equal subsidies for citizens who 
exercise their rights not to go to college. Nevertheless, the Commission will 
continue to study improved financing methods. 

At the start of this Chapter it was pointed out that the Federal government 
expects the cost of higher education to virtually double, even without taking 
inflation into account, during the decade of the 70's. In replying to an in- 
formal questionnaire in connection with their "goals for the 70' s",' the South 
Carolina public colleges and universities estimated that their educational 
and general costs, aggregating $75 million for 1969-70, will rise to $190 
million in 1979-80. They forecast; as a consequence, that their needs for 
state appropriations ($47 million in 1969-70) could treble by 1979-80. The 
magnitude of these projected increases is influenced by an anticipated over- 
all 50% increase in enrollments, along with- other factors such as the con- 
tinuing need to improve faculty salaries. 

An appreciation of the impact of faculty salary levels is obtainable from 

the following analysis: 
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Analysis of 1969-70 Educational 

Clenson 
(Ex.Ag. 



Expenditure Functions 


U.S.C. 


Services) 


Instruction & Depart- 
mental Research 


52% 


52% 


Organized Activities 
Related to Educational 
Departments 


2% 


— 


Sponsored Research 


5% 


8% 


Other Separately 
Budgeted Research 


2% 


2% 


Other Sponsored 
Programs 


9% 


3% 


Extension & Public 
Service 


1% 


- , ■ 


Libraries 


5% 


4% 


Student Services 


3% 


7% 


Oper. & Maint. of 
Physical Plant 


14% 


15% 


General Administra- 
tion 


4% 


4% 


General Institutional 
Expense 


3% 


5% 



Total Educational and 

General Expenditures 100% 100% 



and General Expenditures 

S.C. MUSC 

Winthrop Citadel State (Ex.Hsp.) 



50% 


49% 


48% 


47% 


2% 


- 


4% 


10% 


2% 


- 


- 


11% 


1% 


- 


- 


- 


2% 


- 


13% 


11% 


- . 


1% 


- 


- 


8% 


4% 


4% 


2% 


4% 


5% 


7% 


-. 


18% 


23% 


15% 


9% 


6% 


12% 


5% 


8% 


7% 


6% 


4% 


2% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




Half of the South Carolina institutions’ Educational and General expendi- 
tures are, as shown above, for Instruction and Departmental Research. (This 
is in line with national experience, which is in the 50% to 60% range.) And 
faculty salaries constitute more than two— thirds of Instruction and Depart- 
mental Research. 
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In order to keep down the rising cost of South Carolina higher education, 
then, wouldn't it be a good idea to minimize faculty salary increases? Un- 
fortunately, this could only result in a poorer quality faculty. College 
and university faculties are highly mobile, and fully aware of conditions in 
other states. The best members go where conditions, particularly salaries, 
are favorable. And salaries at South Carolina's state colleges and univer- 
sities are already low by both regional and national standards. For example, 
the American Association of University Professors' 1970-71 survey includes 
the following relevant data (on a scale of 1 to 10, smaller numbers denoting 
higher ratings): 

TABLE XI 

1970-71 Faculty Compensation Comparisons 

A.A.U.P. Comparative Rating (Percentile Nationally) 



Professors 


Associate Prof. 


Assistant Prof . 


Instructors 


Univ. of South 
Carolina 


9 


10 


, 9 i;: .. 


i 

8 


i 

Univ. of Georgia 


8 


7 


6 ^ 


; 8 


Univ. of Florida 


9 


9 


9 


8 


Univ. of North 
Carolina (Ch.Hill) 


5 


6 


6 


8 


Univ. of Virginia 


2 


4 


4 


- 


Univ. of Maryland 


6 


8 


7 


10 



How faculty salaries at the other South Carolina institutions compare 
with those at the University of South Carolina is evident from the follow- / 
ing: 
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■ - Conclusion 

It is, therefore, a foregone conclusion that total educational and general 
costs of the state-supported higher educational institutions will increase sub- 
stantially during the decade of the 70’s. If the increase should be 84%, the 
nationwide forecast by HEW’s National Center for Educational Statistics, educa- 
tional and general costs of the eight existing South Carolina colleges and uni- 
versities will aggregate $138 million In 1979-80. This is an increase of 
slightly over 6% per year, without giving any effect to inflation. (Including 
an annual 4% inflation factor, 1979— 80 costs would amount to $260 million.) 

To assist in financing educational and general expenditures of $138 mil- 
lion, what level of state support should be presumed? One possibility is to 
assume that the eight institutions will continue to receive their present 
share of state tax revenues. Total state tax revenues have been rising at an 
annual rate of about 9%, and continuation of this trend is considered to be 
a reasonable expectation. Since about 4% of this rate merely reflects infla- 
tion, annual real growth in state appropriations to the eight colleges and 
universities could be at a 5% rate. On this basis, 19 79-80 appropriations 
would total $77 million in terms of 1970 dollars. This would constitute an 
average appropriation of $1,531 per FTE student, slightly less than in 1969—70. 
(State tax appropriations to higher education would still be below regional 
and national levels; any improvement in this regard is presumed to be required 
for two-year colleges.) 

Deducting $77 million of state support from educational and general costs 
totaling $138 million leaves $61 million to be financed from other sources. 
Assuming current financing proportions, $31 million should be covered by stu- 
dent fees. This will require a 63% increase in average student fees (rising 
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to $616 per student from the 1969-70 figure of $378), again in constant 1970 
dollars. This does not take into consideration student tuition payments, 
currently averaging $193 each, which are used for debt service rather than 
for operating costs of the institutions. 

This projection of state appropriations and student fees underscores the 
desirability of controlling educational and general costs. It is, therefore, 
the Commission's financial objective for the 70's to foster increased pro- 
ductivity. Each faculty member will have t*o service more students. Larger 
class sizes are a partial answer, but use of innovative teaching methods 
such as computer assisted instruction should be emphasized. Expensive courses 
catering to few students may have to be merged or abandoned. More efficient 
administrative practices, including use of modern equipment, must be employed. 
Adoption of the Commission’s new Appropriation Formula, coupled with other 
recommendations, will encourage greater productivity. It is also an objective 
of the Commission to develop new and realistic cost-finding and cost comparison 
procedures for the assistance of the institutions in their endeavors to reduce 
costs. Total costs will undoubtedly rise, but the best efforts of all con- 
cerned must be employed to keep them under restraint. 
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Appendix I 

SOUTH CAROLINA COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



1972- 73 APPROPRIATION FORMULA 



Project Main Campus Student Credit Hour Production (by level of in- 
struction and academic area) for the fall 1972 semester. (See CHE 
Report 14) 

Divide undergraduate credit hours by 15 

professional (law)" " "15 

master's level " " " 9 

and doctoral " " " 6 

to determine the -number of FTE students to be taught. (See CHE Re 
port 3) .. 

Divide the number of FTE students at each level and in each academic 
area by an appropriate student/faculty ratio (see attachment) in order 
to find the number of FTE teaching faculty positions required. Ratios 
for remedial instruction may be based on own experience (and should 
be indicated by footnote) . 

Of the total number of FTE teaching faculty positions required, de- 
termine the proportion to be filled by teaching assistants. (Use the 
proportion shown on fall 1970 CHE Report 9, unless justification lor 
a different proportion is presented). Multiply the number of FTE ; 
teaching assistants required by $6,560 + 8.2% (Clemson's fall 1970 v 
average teaching assistant salary plus 4% annual improvement) . 

Multiply the remaining number Of FTE teaching faculty positions re- 
quired by $13,259 + 8.2% (USC's fall 1970 9-month basis average salary 
for all teaching faculty except student assistants, plus 4% annual 
improvement) for the two universities, and 
by $12,281 + 8.2% (Citadel's fall 1970 average plus 4% annual improve- 
ment) for the five colleges 

in order to obtain total teaching salary requirements. (See CHE Re- 

port 10) \ ’■ 

For the two universities add 50% and for the five colleges add 40% 
of total teaching salary requirements to provide for other instruction 
and departmental research expenses (or faculty support.) This is to 
cover deans, department heads, secretaries and clerks, laboratory 
assistants, supplies, equipment, travel, telephone, etc. Facult y 

salaries plus faculty support equals the pro posed Instruction and De^ 
partmental Research budget . 

Add 4% of the Instruction and Departmental Research budget to cover 
Organized Activities Related to Educational Departments expenditures. 
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7. Exclude all expenditures for Sponsored Research and Other Sponsored 
Programs, since these are not considered for state appropriations. 

8. Under the caption Other Separately Budgeted Research add amounts re- 
quested for operation of special bureaus and institutes. These 
should normally be limited to amounts appropriated in 1971-72 for 
operation of such bureaus and institutes plus 4%, modified for any 
significant change in circumstances. 

9. Add 2% of the Instruction and Departmental Research budget for Exten- 
sion and Public Service expenditures. 

10. Add 10% of the I & DR budget to cover Libraries, including acquisi- 
tions and operations. 

11. Add actual 1970-71 expenditures for Operation and Maintenance of 
Physical Plant plus 4% per year (8.2% for two years.) If the gross 
square footage of buildings increases at a faster rate than: FTE stu- 
dent enrollments, add such incremental percentage to that year's 4% 
allowance for general cost increases. Total allowable expenditures 
for Operation and Maintenance of Physical Plant may not exceed 36% 
of the I & DR budget. 

12. Add 20% of the I & DR budget to cover General Administration, Student 
Services, and General Institutional Expense. 

13. From the total amount computed in paragraphs 1. through 12 subtract 
anticipated student fee income (other than for debt service) , the ex- 
cess of summer school revenue over summer school expenditures, miscel- 
laneous revenue from sales and services, and any amounts of federal, 
county or municipal revenues expected to be received in support of 
current educational and general expenditures. The balance represents 
the amount of thei requested state appropriation for main campus opera- 

. tions,, . /■ ■ ' 

14. U.S.C. and Clemson should also request a state appropriation of $600 
for each FTE student (determined by dividing projected semester credit 
hours by 15) expected to be enrolled at regional campuses. 

15. Special funding may be requested for starting up new colleges and pro- 
grams approved by the Commission on Higher Education, bringing a 
library collection up to minimum standards, etc. These should be 
listed (and justified) individually, and then added to the amount 
determined under paragraph 13 (or 14). 
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SOUTH CAROLINA COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
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CHAPTER V 

CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 
Introduction 

As a group, the South Carolina state- supported Institutions of higher 
education own an extensive physical plant studded with Impressive examples 
of recent construction. Table I shows that physical plant assets total nearly 
$300 million In book value, and of course much higher In replacement cost. 

Not reflected In Table I Is $58 million made available through the 1970 and 
1971 Amendments to the Capital Improvement Bonds Act which provided 
$20,947,000 for the University of South Carolina, $13,452,000 for Clemson 
University, $8,995,500 for Francis Marion College, $5,785,000 for the Col- 
lege of Charleston, $3,961,500 for the Medical University, $3,800,000 for 
South Carolina State College and $712,500 for Winthrop College. 

Much of the physical plant expansion has taken place in the late 1960's. 
Table II shows that between 1966 anil 1970 total space at five institutions 
increased by 30%, ranging from a low of 5% at The Citadel to a high of 79% 
at South Carolina State. Table III shows the increase between June 1968 
and June 1970 in book value of the same five institutions, with an average 
increase of 27% and a range from 3% at The Citadel to 5 7% at South Carolina 
State. Table III also shows that significant improvements have occurred 
at the Medical University with book value increasing 65% in two years. 

As remarkable as these achievements appear they must be considered in 
the context of the burgeoning enrollments of the 1960 s, comparable in- 
creases in faculty and staff, and efforts of the institutions to reach levels 
of performance that meet the needs of the State. For example: between 1961 

and 1969 full-time enrollment in all South Carolina state -supported institu- 



tions of higher education increased by 82%; in 1960, the three universities 
awarded 10 Ph.D.'s compared to 112 awarded in 1970; in 1960, there was no 
College of Dentistry but in 1970, the Medical University was operating one 
with an enrollment of 116 and at the same time graduating 81 doctors of 
medicine compared to 70 in 1960. Since much of the statistical improvement 
in physical plant was in student residential facilities, institutions were 
hard pressed to provide adequate academically related space despite signifi- 
cant expansion. In 1970 the shortage of academic facilities became more 
acute with the addition to the state's system of higher education of two 
institutions with almost negligible physical plants. 

CHAPTER II projects enrollments at all institutions for 1975 and 1980. 
From these it is clear that the picture of the 1970' s will continue to be 
one of significant increases in enrollment at all state- supported institu- 
tions. In its "Statement of Goals " each institution has committed itself to 
continued improvement in the quality of its programs with an attendant impact 
on facilities requirements. In the 1970 's capital improvement programs of 
the institutions must continue to ensure adequate expansion to meet demands 
for space as well as bringing the existing facilities up to standards through 
renovation and remodeling. 

Requirements for Non-Residential Facilities 

In their "Statement of Goals" the institutions listed requirements 
totalling nearly one-third billion 1970 dollars for non- residential facili- 
ties by 1980 excluding any requirements for the universities' branches and 
centers. Eliminating self-financing enterprises such as dining, parking and 
intercollegiate athletic facilities and deducting projects already funded 

leaves the following: 
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Clems on 

College of Charleston 
Francis Marion 
Medical University 
South Carolina State 
The Citadel 

University of South Carolina 
Winthrop 

TOTAL 



$ 40,860,500 

19.040.000 

10.843.000 
73,360,405 

6,800,000 

12,533,297 

52.803.000 
9.880.000 

$226,120,202 



The requirements forecast by the institutions are essentially listings 
of projects based on the enrollment projections made by the individual insti- 
tutions. To evaluate these listed requirements, this Chapter develops costs 
for non- residential capital improvements for 1975 and 1930 in the principle 
categories of construction, land acquisition, campus development, renovation 
and special costs. 

No attempt is made to evaluate the need for residential expansion since 
the costs of residential facilities are assumed to be met by the revenues 
from the facilities. It is noted that construction costs for new residen- 
tial facilities, when combined with operations and maintenance costs , are 
approaching the point where it is difficult to match costs with revenues. 

It is also noted that student attitudes toward living in dormitories appear 
to be changing, and that alternatives to institutionally constructed facili- 
ties have been employed successfully (e.g. dormitories constructed and 
operated by private enterprises on or contiguous to the campus). All of 
these influences will have impact on planning for any additional residential 
facilities at the state-supported institutions. 

Construction •'•'t.'- 1 : 

Table IV shows the assignable square feet per full-time equivalent stu- 
dent at each institution in Fall 1970, arid the averages for 92 universities 

and 298 other four-year institutions in Fall 1968, the latest available. 
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Starting with the national averages for the 92 universities and the 
298 other four-year colleges, and modifying them to meet the particular 
circumstances at each institution, a requirement for square feet per FTE 
student was estimated for each institution. These were Clems on - 175; 

U.S.C. - 135; Citadel, South Carolina State, and Winthrop - 105; College of 
Charleston and Francis Marion - 91. (The Medical University is discussed 
in a following section) . Multiplying the estimated assignable square feet 
per FTE student by the FTE enrollment projected for a particular year pro- 
duced total required assignable square feet for that year. From this was 
deducted space available in Fall 1970 , less any square feet for which funds 
for razing had been provided. The result was converted to gross square feet 
by multiplying by 1.5, on the assumption that assignable to gross areas will 
average 0.66. The gross square feet thus derived was multiplied by $30 to 
arrive at an estimated construction cost, stated in 1970 dollars. 

The figure of $30 per gross square foot compares favorably with actual 
unit cost figures during 1970. It does not cover land acquisition, or any 
campus development beyond the facility under construction. It does include 
such items as professional fees, site preparation, furniture, equipment and 
contingency costs. It is recognized that $30 per gross square foot may not 
coverall these items in every project but it is estimated that the capital 
construction contemplated by the institutions can be substantially completed 
at this figure. 

This process results in the following estimate for new construction, 
excluding food service facilities. For the College of Charleston, $1,200,000 
already funded through student fees for a library has been deducted from the 
total. .. ■■ 
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Total for Construction 
(In 1970 Dollars) 



Clemson 

College of Charleston 
Francis Marlon 
S. C. State 
The Citadel 
U.S.C. 

Winthrop 



By 1975 

$ 1,591,920 
6,440,000 
8,818,015 
- 0 - 
- 0 - 

12,353,220 

4,034,460 



A dditional By 1980 

$ 1,575,000 

6,930,000 

819,000 
-0- 
- 0 - 
- 0 - 

945,000 



Land Acquisition 

Requirements for land were reported by the College of Charleston, Fran- 
cis Marlon, South Carolina State, and the University of South Carolina. In 
all cases the land Is contiguous to the existing campus and considered essen- 
tial to support any future expansion. The Citadel Is undertaking a project 
in conjunction with the City of Charleston to recover approximately 75 acres 
of marshland owned by The Citadel and contiguous to its campus. Clemson 
reported a requirement for land to relocate the Pee Dee Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The costs for all these acquisitions are as follows: 



Total for Land Acquisition 
(1970 Dollars) 



Clemson 

College of Charleston 
Francis Marion 
S. C. State 
The Citadel 
U.S.C. 

Winthrop 



By 1975 

$ 200,000 
3,292,100 
420,000 
500,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
- 0 - 



Additional By 1980 

$ - 0 - 
-o- 
- 0 - 
- 0 - 
-o- 

3,600,000 

- 0 - 



Campus Development 

Campus development is almost exclusively utilities expansion and improve- 
ment. The total amount requested by each institution is as follows: 
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Total for Campus Development 
(1970 Dollars) 



Clemson 

College of Charleston 
Francis Marion 
S.C. State 
The Citadel 
U.S.C. 

Winthrop 



Bv 1975 


Additional By 


$1,945,000 




3,000,000 


-0- 


2,150,000 


- ' -0- 


700,000 




250,000 


250,000 


1,800,000 


1,000,000 


425,000 


-0- 



Renovations 

Each institution reported a requirement for renovations except South 
Carolina State which reported its physical plant was in good condition. 
Winthrop reported renovation of a dining facility which is excluded but all 
other reported renovations are included in the following: 



Total for Renovation 
(1970 Dollars) 



Clemson 

College of Charleston 
Francis Marion 
S.C. State 
The Citadel 
U.S.C. 

Winthrop 



Bv 1975 

$6,598,500 

2,125,000 

300.000 

850.000 
800,000 

- 0 - 



-y;': t 



Additional By 1980 

$1,464,000 

- 0 - 

- 0 - 

- 0 - 

900,000 
700,000 . 

- 0 - 



■■ : . ■ 






Special Costs 

Clemson reports the following off-campus requirements for Public Ser- 
vice Activities: 



Livestock-Poultry Lab, Columbia 
Pee-Dee Agriculture Station 
(Land for above reported under Land Acquisition) 
Other off-campus improvements 



$ 125,000 

2,000,000 

300.000 

$2,425,000 



fr- S s • 
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The Capital Improvement Bonds Act Amendment of 1970 included funds for 
the University of South Carolina to acquire a federally owned office build- 



and U.S.C. reports a deficiency of $1,700,000. 

Based on on-site analysis, a requirement is reported at The Citadel for 
an office addition to Capers Hall ($841,030) and a new physical education 
building to meet the unique requirements of the Corps of Cadets ($2,862,291). 
I .eluded for these facilities is $3,703,321. 



ing contiguous to its campus. Acquisition costs are higher than forecast 



Clemson 

College of Charleston 
Francis Marion 
S. C. State 
The Citadel 
U.S.C. 

Winthrop 




Additional By 1980 



$ -0 



-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 
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The costs listed above reflect the situation in Fall 1970. The Amend- 
ments to the Capital Improvement Bonds Act made funds available beginning 
in January 1971 and the preceeding costs for 1975 must be adjusted to re- 
flect this. U.S.C. reports that all available funds will construct 857,197 
assignable square feet and this was subtracted from the assignable square 
feet of construction projected above. In other cases, the amount made avail- 
able under the Capital Improvement Bonds Act Amendments is subtracted from 
total costs . 



Total Projected 
Costs, 1975 



Funded 
C.I .B.A. 



Total 

Required, 1975 



Clemson 

College of Charleston 
Francis Marion 
S.C. State 
The Citadel 
U.S.C. 

Winthrop 



$12,760,420 

14,857,100 

11,688,015 

1 , 200,000 

5,303,321 

21,653,220 

4,459,460 



$1, 591,920 

5.785.000 

8.927.000 
- 0 - ( 2 ) 
- 0 - 

700,000(3) 

712,500 



$11,168,500 

9,072,100 

2,761,015 

1,200,000 

5,303,321 

20,953,220 

3.746,960 



TOTAL 



$54,205,116 



(1) This amount covers Construction. 

(2) The Capital Improvement Bonds Act Amendment provided $2,300,000 for an 
academic and auditorium facility, but since no non- residential construction 
was projected by the Committee this sum is not considered. 



(3) For acquisition of Federal office building. 
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Summary 
(1970 dollars) 



Reported By 

Institution. 1970-1980 



Recomnended By CHE 



1975 



1980 



Clems on 

College of Charleston 
Francis Marion 
S.C. State 
The Citadel 
U.S.C. 

Winthrop 



$ 40,860,500 

19.040.000 

10.843.000 
6,800,000 

12,533,297 

52.803.000 
9.880,000 

$152,759,797 



$ 11,168,500 



9,072,100 

2,761,015 

1,200,000 

5,303,321 

20,953,220 

3.746.960 



$ 1,464,000 
6,930,000 



819,000 

- 0 - 



$ 54,205,116 



1.150.000 

5.300.000 
945.000 

$16,608,000 



Requirements for the Medical University 



In Fall 1969, the Medical University employed two consulting firms to 
prepare Jointly a proposal for physical plant development through 1985. The 
consultants' report was submitted in Fall 1970, and projected total space 
requirements, requirements for alterations, and requirements for new con- 
struction. All of these requirements are included in the "Statement of 
Goals" submitted by MUSC, and in terms of square footage appear to be rea- 



The new construction requirements include the following which are dropped 
from further consideration (all costs are in 1970 dollars). Student resi- 
dencies, total cost $3,435,550, and parking garages, total cost $6,238,050, 

^re facilities which aru assumed to be self- liquidating, although the 1970 
Amendment to the Capital Improvement Bonds Act provided $1,710,000 toward 
the parking garages. The Eye Institute, total cost $2,706,050, will be 
financed from private sources. The auditorium, seating 1,000 and costing 
$1,162,700, is given a low priority by MUSC; the Conmission believes it cannot 

be supported at this time. 



sonable. 
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In Sumner 1971, MUSC submitted an application to build a Clinical 
Science Building, reflecting a requirement included in the physical plant 
development plan. Total cost approved by the Commission was $18,986,698 
including $6,510,747 from state sources, the balance from federal programs. 
Already funded is $1,681,500 under the Capital Improvements Bond Act, leav- 
ing a balance of $4,829,247 to be funded. 

The remaining construction requirements are for five facilities, at a 
total cost in 1970 dollars of $30,026,000 for construction, $9,373,000 for 
professional fees, furniture and miscellaneous expenses attendant on con- 
struction, and $3,249,950 for demolition, site development, utilities and 
miscellaneous. Unit costs per gross square foot for construction which the 
consultants employed are shown below; unit costs including the "add-ons" are 
also shown. 





Construction 


Total 


Basic Science 


$63 


$92 


Nursing /All led Health 


48 


64 


Student Center 


48 


60 


Library Addition 


45 


62 


Plant Maintenance et al 


28 


35 



For the Basic Science facility, in this report an average unit cost in 
1970 dollars of $45 per gross foot is employed to include all costs. This is 
a 50% increase over that employed in other instances, to allow for special 
construction and equipment for this facility. It compares favorably with 
the actual cost of $42.15 (1968 dollars) to construct and equip the Basic 
Sciences - Dental School facility which opened in Fall 1970. The facility 
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totals 336,856 gross square feet, projecting a requirement for $15,158,52®* 
The four remaining facilities total 200,012 gross square feet ami at $30 
per square foot project a requirement for $6,000,360, a total, cdestructieni 
cost of $21,159,000. 

For campus development to support the facilities , 10 % of comstructiiom 
costs or $2,116,000 is included. 

*rtip consultants recoumend the acquisition of two city blocks of land 
now separating the Main Cam pus and Alumni Memorial Souse* The physical 
plant development plan includes a requirement for only one of the two blocks. 
Estimated costs are $2,000,000 per block; this report includes $2,000,000 to 
acquire land essential for capital expansion* 

The consultants report that 210,185 net square feet in seven exi sti n g 
buildin gs will require alterations, and project a cost of $4,931,200 for 
construction, $1,412,900 for professional fees, furniture and miscellaneous 
expenses, and $383,505 for demolition, site development, utilities and niscel 
laneous . A total of $5,000,000 to cover all costs is included in this re- 
port. 

The total projected for MUSC includes the following in 1970 dollars: 

Clinical Science Building (required now) $ 4,829,247 

Other: Construction 21,159,000 



Based on the projections presented by the consultants, 75% of the funds 
for construction, campus development and land, and 20% for alterations are 
reconmended in 1975, the balance in 1980* 



Campus Development 
Land Acquisition 
Alterations 



2,116,000 

2,000,000 

5.000.000 



TOTAL 



30.275.247 

$35,104,494 
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Financing Capital Construction 

Federal Assistance 

The federal programs authorizing significant amounts for capital improve- 
ments of the type under construction include Section 104, Title 1, Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 (construction of undergraduate facilities); 
Part I, Title III, Public Health Services Act (medical library construction); 
Part B, Title VII, PHSA (construction of teaching facilities for medical, 
dental and other health personnel); Part 6, Title VII, PHSA (construction of 
teaching facilities for allied health professions personnel); Part A, Title 
VIII, PHSA (construction of teaching facilities for nursing personnel). All 
authorize substantial federal assistance, ranging up to two-thirds total con- 
struction or rehabilitation costs. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, Congress appropriated $-0- for 
Section 104, Title I, HEF/.; $-0- for Part I, Title III, PHSA; $141 million 
for Part B, Title VII; $-0- for Part G, Title VII; and $9.5 million for Part 
A, Title VIII. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, Congressional fund- 
ing of Section 104, Title I, HEFA provided only $339,132 for all South Caro- 
lina institutions. For the other programs, Congress appropriated $-0- for 
Part I, Title III; $142 million for Part B, Title VII; $-0- for Part G, 

Title VII; end $19.5 million for Part A, Title VIII. 

It is not possible to make projections of what Congress might appropriate 
for these programs in future years, but it is assumed the institutions will 
take full advantage of any federal assistance which might be available. One 
point bears emphasis— that the institutions must be in a position to move 
rapidly in order to take advantage of any federal funds which might be avail- 
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able for essential construction. This Long-Range Planning project will en- 
sure that requirements have been determined and plans are available from 
which applications for federal support can be expeditiously prepared. But 
In all cases matching funds are a requirement, and steps must be taken to 
assure their availability. 



State Institution Bonds 

For a number of years, state-supported institutions of higher education 
have financed capital improvements through the State Institution Bonds Act. 
Under this Act, the tuition collected by each institution is deposited with 
the State Treasurer for credit against bonds issued by the institution for 
capital improvements. Each improvement and bond issue must be approved by 
the State Budget and Control Board, and restrictions limit the amount of bonds 
that may be issued at any time, although all tuition fees collected are made 
available to the institution for this purpose. Until the 1970 Amendment to 
the Capital Improvement Bonds Act, virtually all state funds for capital 
improvements at the state- supported institutions were provided under the 
State Institution Bonds Act. It is assumed the older institutions will con- 
tinue to have this authority, and it will be extended to the College of 
Charleston and Francis Marion effective September 1972. 

Shown below is the State Institution Bonds Act indebtedness of each 
institution as of April 30, 1971, and the total tuition fees collected during 
the 1970-71 academic year applicable against such indebtedness. 
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State Institution Tuition Fees 

Bonds Outstanding Collected 



Clems on 

College of Charleston 
Francis Marlon 
Medical University 
South Carolina State 
The Citadel 

University of South Carolina 
Winthrop 



$10,650,000 

- 0 - 

- 0 - 

800,000 

1.650.000 

4.735.000 

17,855,000 

3.850.000 



$1,353,943 

- 0 - 

- 0 - 

468,598 

278,115 

479,401 

2,309,507 

579,720 



Assuming that no additional State Institution Bonds are issued, that 
there are no tuition changes, and that the total tuition fees collected 
annually increase in the same proportion as the total annual enrollment in- 
creases as forecast by Table V, Chapter II, on June 30, 1975 the institutions 
will have the capacity for additional capital funding through State Insti- 
tution Bonds as shown in the Column (2) of the following table: 



(1) (2) (3) 

1975 1975 1975 



CHE Forecasted 
Requirements 
(1970 dollars) 



State Institution 
Bonds Capacity 
(1970 dollars) 



Unfunded 
Requirements 
(1970 dollars) 



Clemson 

College of Charleston 
Francis Marion 
Medical University 
South Carolina State 
The Citadel 
University of S.C. 
Winthrop 

TOTAL 



$11,168,500 $3,002 

9,072,100 3,181 

2,761,015 4,500 

24,885,497 6,118 

1,200,000 1,426 

5,303,321 561 

20,953,220 7,953 

3,746,960 3,695 

$79,090,613 



300 


$ 8,166,200 


800 


5,890,300 


000 


-0- 


300 


18,767,197 


700 


-0- 


600 


4,741,721 


100 


13,000,120 


000 


51,960 



$50,613,498 



It must be emphasized that the above requirements are stated in 1970 

i 

dollars . In no area has inflation been a greater problem than in construction. 



Engineering News-Record reports that if the rate of increase in construction 
costs continue, before the end of 1972, the 1970's will have added more dollars 
to construction costs than did the entire 1960's. College Management Cost of 
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Building Index jumped from 130.6 in 1968 to an estimated 158.6 in 1971, an 
increase of 21.5% in three years. To illustrate the impact of inflation, 
if the rate is assumed to be 6% annually, the 1975 requirement shown above 
as nearly $80 million in 1970 dollars will have to be adjusted to $107 
million hy 1975. 

If tuition were increased, the institutions could achieve increased 
bonding capacity and would be in a position to finance a greater share of 
the requirements. As is discussed in Chapter IV, in future years there will 
undoubtedly be an increase in the cost of education paid by the student but 
the increase will probably be necessary just to offset increased costs in 
operation and maintenance. And even if some additional bonding capacity 

could be achieved, through increased tuition, it is unlikely it would be ade- 

/ 

quate to meet all requirements for capital improvements. 

State Capital Improvements Bond Act 

In 1970, the General Assembly amended the State Capital Improvements 
Bond Act to provide $47.5 million for all state-supported institutions ex- 
cept The Citadel. A 1971 Amendment added $10.1 million for the College of 
Charleston and Francis Marion. As indicated above, there will be a signifi- 
cant amount required by the institutions in 1975 for capital Improvements 
beyond their own bonding capacity. It is recommended the Capital Improve- 
ments Bond Act be amended to provide an additional $50 million by 1975 for 
the public institutions of higher education . 



TABLE I 



Physical Plant Assets 
June 30, I970d) 



Book Value of Assets 



Land 



Buildings Equipment Total 



Clemson, Main Campus 
College of Charleston 
Francis Marion(3) 
Medical University 
S.C. State 
The Citadel 
U.S.C. , Main Campus 
Winthrop 



$13,940,186 

1,904,632 

270,000 

2,821,166 

1,050,794 

10,000,000 

24,065,954 

2,873,840 



$ 49,288,064 

( 2 ) 

873,500 

22,601,918 

12,341,240 

16,482,510 

62,763,063 

22,867,300 



$ 15,645,670 

( 2 ) 

500,000 

9,925,182 

2,476,758 

2,748,674 

18,254,096 

3,889,355 



$ 78,873,920 
1,904,632 
1,643,500 
35,348,266 
15,868,792 
29,231,184 
105,083,113 
29,630,495 



TOTAL 



$56,926,572 $187,217,595 $ 53,439,735 $297,583,902 



(1) As reported in HEGIS "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education for Fiscal Year Ending 1970." 

(2) Not reported. 

(3) As reported informally by Francis Marion, which existed as the Florence 
Campus, U.S.C. on June 30, 1970. 
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TABLE II 





Growth of Physical Plant Space 






1966- 


-1970 






Total Gross 


Square Feet 






1966 (!) 


1970(2) 


X Change 


Clemson, Main Campus 


3,002,942 


3,728,096 


24.1 


S.C. State 


626,566 


1,119,384 


78.6 


The Citadel 


1,218,198 


1,281,820 


5.2 


U.S.C. , Main Campus 


2,763,040 


3,816,468 


38.1 


Winthrop 


1,275,352 


1,603,161 


25.7 


TOTAL 


8,886,098 


11,548,929 


29.9 



(1) Harold L. Dahnke, A Space Utilization Study for Five State-Supported 
South Carolina Colleges and Universities , November 1, 1967, Table 3.1. 
The Medical University was excluded from this study. 

(2) As reported in HEGIS "Inventory of College and University Physical 
Facilities (September 30, 1970)". 



TABLE III 



Growth of Physical Plant Assets 
June 30, 1968 to June 30, 1970 
Book Value of Land, Buildings, and Equipment (1) 



1968 



1970 % Change 



Clemson, Main Campus 
S.C. State 
The Citadel 
U.S.C., Main Campus 
Winthrop 



$ 61,759,122 $ 78,873,920 

10,114,961 15,868,792 

28,428,755(2) 29,231,184 

78,496,675 105,083,113 

24.344,042 29,630,495 



27.7 

56.8 
3.1 

33.8 
21.7 



Subtotal 



$203,143,555 $258,687,504 27.3 



Medical University 



21.402,853 35,348,266 65.1 



TOTAL 



$224,546,408 $294,035,770 30.9 



(1) As reported on HEGIS "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education." 

(2) In 1968 The Citadel reported land value as $977,000 and in 19V J as 
$10,000,000. This table assumes the 1968 value to be $9,770,000. 
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TABLE IV 



Assignable Square Feet Per FTE StudentO 



Non- Residential Facilities 





100 ( 2 ) 


200 


300 


400 


500 


600 


700 


Total 


Clems on 


23.7 


56.7 


30.6 


15.8 


24.7 


40.3 


18.7 


210.5 


College of Charleston 


21.7 


12.8 


34.5 


8.0 


20.8 


40.0 


5.1 


142.9 


Francis Marion 


10.4 


4.8 


18.3 


3.8 


0 


7.0 


4.1 


48.4 


S . C. State 


33.8 


43.2 


31.9 


13.4 


157.4 


28.5 


16.1 


324.3 


The Citadel 


17.4 


10.0 


14.2 


7.4 


51.6 


32.7 


18.6 


151.9 


U.S.C. 


11.2 


16.2 


21.9 


9.5 


8.5 


8.7 


10.3 


86.3 


(Including Midlands) 


Win thro p 


21.0 


18.7 


24.0 


21.1 


11.2 


43.4 


10.3 


149.7 


92 Universities 


11.0 


33.0 


27.0 


11.0 


17.0 


22.0 


14.0 


135.0 


298 Other 4-year 
and over insti- 


tutions 


14.0 


17.0 


13.0 


8.0 


13.0 


18.0 


8.0 


91.0 



(1) As reported in CHE Tables distributed January 20, 1971. South Carolina 
institutions as of Fall 1970, others as of Fall 1968. 

(2) 100 - Classrooms; 200 - Laboratories; 300 - Offices; 400 - Library; 

500 - Special Use; 600 - General Use; 700 - Supporting. 
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CHAPTER VI 
FACULTY 
Introduction 

Since the quality of educational programs within the colleges and uni- 
versities of South Carolina depends largely on the quality of the faculty, 
the recruitment and retention of well qualified faculty members is a matter of 
concern to the Counlsslon. Well-articulated statements of policy and pro- 
cedures can be a great assistance. Even though details of policies and pro- 
cedures may appropriately vary from university to university and from college 
to college, there are elements that should be common to all. 

This chapter contains information compiled from faculty handbooks, ques- 
tionnaires, reports, and other material provided by the institutions, as well 
as discussion with administrative officers and faculty members. Findings 
reveal many variations in policy among the public institutions. In some areas, 
general guidelines should be established at the state level in order to assist 
institutions in developing specific policies. 

Evaluation 

Although there is almost universal agreement that evaluation of faculty 
members is necessary and desirable, there Is less agreement on how it should be 
done. Who shall be evaluated? How and on what basis shall an evaluation be 
made? Who shall make the evaluation? To what uses will the results be put? 

\ The majority of the institutions in South Carolina now have some form of 

L 

t 

: periodic faculty evaluation and all agree that an evaluation should be made 

> 

[ with the primary purpose of Improving teacher effectiveness. The secondary 

purpose of such information is to assist the institution in granting merit 
increases, promotions, and tenure. There is substantial variation in who 
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designs the evaluative instruments. It is generally felt that the development 
of instruments for the evaluation of faculty is and has been the domain of 
administrators* especially that of deans and department heads. However, more 
and more institutions are involving the students, alumni, and faculty members. 

The public institutions of higher learning in South Carolina have acted 
in a manner befitting their own problems, programs, student body, philosophy, 
and goals, and all are in accord that no attempt should be made to develop a 
standardized faculty evaluative instrument. 

It is recommended : 

1. that each institution utilize an objective evaluative Instrument, on a 
periodic basis, to determine faculty effectiveness ; 

2. that in the development of this instrument faculty and administrators 
reach a consensus in regard to the criteria to be employed ; 

3. that students* evaluations of Instructors in terms of the instructors* 
effect upon them should be a part of the criteria: and 

4. that the evaluations should be used in conjunction with other criteria 
t o determine merit increases, promotions, and tenure . 

Recruitment 

Although recruiting qualified faculty members presents problems, the supply, 
with a few specialized exceptions, gradually meeting the demand. College 
and university administrators report that, generally, they do not encounter the 
same difficulties in recruiting as they did five or ten years ago. There are 
more prospective faculty members with terminal degrees seeking employment than 
ever before. 

The number of additional FTE faculty required by the public colleges and 
universities for the coming decade can be estimated by assuming the overall 
faculty-student ratio will not change and basing the estimate solely on 
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projected enrollment Increases. 

Using the estimated headcount enrollments found In Chapter II, Table V, 
and applying headcount/FTE Indices established by the Commission staff, the 
projected number of FTE students In South Carolina public Institutions will 
Increase from 30,360 at present to 42,250 In 1975 and 43,900 by 1980 excluding 
the Medical University and the universities* branches and centers. This Indi- 
cates that the estimated student population will Increase by 39. 2Z In 1975 and 
by 44. 6% In 1980, compared to 1970. 

If the faculty-student ratio for the state remains constant, the numbers 
of faculty would Increase by the same percentage. This means that 766 new 
FTE faculty positions will be created by 1975, but only 105 more between 
1975 and 1980. 

Listed below are the Fall 1970 faculty-student ratios for each of the 
state-supported Institutions. 



Institution 



Faculty-Student P.atlo 



Clemson (Main Campus) 1:13.1 

College of Charleston 1:15.1 

Francis Marlon 1:20.8 

S. C. State 1:14.7 

The Citadel 1:16.1 

USC (Main Campus) 1:16.4 

Wlnthrop 1:18.7 

Average for all Institutions 1:15.5 



While It is recognized that these ratios will undoubtedly change, assuming 
that they remain constant for the next 10 years, the table below gives the 
number of new FTE teaching faculty members needed for each Institution. 
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South Carolina Public College and University 
FTE Teaching Faculty 



Institution 


1970 (Actual) 


1975 


Increase 

over 

1970 


1980 


Increase 

over 

1975 


Clemson (main) 


593 


741 


+148 


759 


+18 


College of Charleston 


53 


164 


+111 


283 


+119 


Francis Marlon 


37 


103 


+66 


111 


+8 


S.C. State 


133 


173 




166 


-7 


The Citadel 


158 


192 


+34 


175 


-17 


USC (main) 


790 


1,019 


+229 


995 


-24 


Winthrop 


190 


296 


+106 


308 


+12 


TOTAL 


1,954 


2,688 


+734 


2,797 


+109 



(It Is Interesting to note that the Institutional projections Included In 
Statement of Goals and the above projections for new faculty are very close.) 
Three Institutions — The Citadel, South Carolina State, and USC — show a decrease 
by 1980 and only the College of Charleston will have any substantial Increase 
In 1980, reflecting the enrollment projections of Chapter II. 

Even with more prospective faculty members, problems do exist In recruit- 
ing. Some of the handicaps faced by South Carolina public institutions In 
attempting to recruit the best qualified faculty members include 1) compara- 
tively low entering salaries; 2) a policy that requires a faculty member to 
participate In the state retirement system; and 3) lack of fringe benefits 
such as increased insurance benefits with the state paying part of the premium. 

There has been and always will be salary difficulties in certain academic 
areas in which demand exceeds supply. This parallels the situation in industries 
in which the scarcity of a certain qualified individual gives him more financial 
leverage. The salaries of faculty members for all South Carolina public insti- 
tutions are discussed in detail in Chapter IV. The problems of retirement and 
insurance programs are discussed subsequently. 

It was reported that the best contact in recruiting faculty members was 
generally on a personal basis at professional meetings. Some institutions. 
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particularly the Medical University, use the services of the United Staces 
Employment Agency. 

It is recommended that each public institution, through the -joint efforts 
of administration and faculty, develop policies and procedures designed to assist 
recruitment of qualified faculty . 

Academic Advising 

In reviewing the area of counselling by faculty members, all public insti- 
tutions in South Carolina have some form of academic counselling ranging from 
simple assistance in scheduling to periodic meetings with special assistance 
to students. The extent of Involvement of the faculty and procedures vary 
widely. Generally, faculty members involved do not have a reduced teaching 
load but may be relieved of some non-teaching duties. In most cases academic 
counsellors are alert to the need for psychological counselling but the two 
services are not related in a formal referral system. All institutions which 
have summer orientation programs point to their worth in counselling freshmen. 

In sum, each institution designs its counselling program to meet its own needs 
and capabilities although it appears that some additional attention in this 
area may be warranted. 

It is recommended that there be increased emphasis on academic advising of 
students at all institutions and the faculty accept academic advising as a part 
of their assignment . The services of psychologists and psychiatrists should be 
made available to all students where warranted. 

Fringe Benefits 

Fringe benefits for faculty members are predictably and rapidly assuming 
a major position in the system. This is especially true of those institutions 



in which the administration is aware of the value of these benefits in a com- 
petitive situation, and in which there is organizational flexibility to allow 
for full advantage to be taken. 

No longer are these benefits considered a luxury to be bestowed upon the 
few but, as educational institutions and other agencies have indicated, they 
represent an interest in, and response to, faculty needs. Fringe benefits at 
any institution must of necessity act to aid faculty recruitment and help hold 
those presently on staff. Sometimes, however, they become a deterrent, due to 
their inequities with other comparable institutions. 

Presently the benefits available to a faculty member at a public institu- 
tion ares 

1. a state-sponsored retirement system; 

2. a term life insurance policy, paid for by the state, and equal to one 
year’s present salary after one year of service to the state; 

3. travel allowance, when conducting institutional business, in the amount 
of $18.50 per day for out-of-state travel ($21.00 for travel to cities 
with population of 250,000 or greater) and $15.00 per day when conducting 
business within the state; 

4. moving expenses, if deemed necessary, in an amount that varies from insti- 
tution to institution; 

5. basic hospital, surgical, medical, and major medical programs, purchased 
on a group basis at each institution by the individual faculty member , 
offering the faculty member a varied program and differing in coverage from 
institution to institution; 

6. short- and long-term disability programs, purchased on group basis by each 
institution wishing to do so. These programs vary in scope and cost 
between the institutions offering such programs and are purchased by the 
individual faculty member; 
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7 . group life and disability insurance and a cooperative credit union offered 
by the South Carolina State Employees' Association; and 

8. a tax sheltered annuity program, fixed and variable, offered on an individual 
institution basis, to those faculty members interested in such a program. 

None of the last four is a true benefit to the individual faculty member 

derived from a specific state-sponsored program. Programs purchased by a 
group and paid for entirely by the individual can be obtained within or outside 
the framework of an institution, if sufficient faculty members desire such a 
program. 

Retirement Program 

The State Retirement^System, established in 1945, has been amended several 

i 

times to include out-of-state service, interest, death benefits, and a reduction 

! 

| fc he number of years required for eligibility in a deferred annuity program. 

| This entire program, however, is designed solely for retirement, and to act as 

I an inducement for faculty members to become career employees. 

I 

( Established faculty members find that rarely does the retirement system 

li 

| qualify for out-of-state service credit, and a departure means a sudden halt 

| in the growth of their present retirement program. Younger faculty members, 

noting the length of time it takes even to qualify for a deferred annuity, find 
nothing holding them to their present positions; to them, moving out of the 
South Carolina Retirement System is no loss. 

Features of the South Carolina Retirement System which are particularly 
unattractive to a faculty member include the following: 

1. the absence of a provision whereby a faculty member is vested in all his 
contributions and all the interest upon entering the system; 

2. the absence of a provision whereby he has a vested interest in the state's 
contribution; 
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3. the absence of a right to withdraw all contributions plus the interest, 
once service with the state institution has been terminated; and 

4. the absence of a provision whereby, at retirement, contributions and 
interest may be withdrawn in one lump sum, plus the other standard options. 
It is recommended that legislation be enacted which would offer faculty 

members at public colleges and universities the option of participating in the 
Teachers* Insurance Annuity Association-College Retirement Equity Fund (TIAA- 
CREF) or the South Carolina Retirement Program with the proviso that the cost 
to the state shall not exceed that of participation in the state program. 



Major Medical Program, Disability Income Protection 
and Travel Insurance 



The three forms of insurance in this category are usually offered by most 
companies in the health Insurance field. At the present time each institution 
purchases the program desired from the company it selects. The coverage, 
therefore, is not uniform from institution to institution and the costs are 
not the same. Since the employee must pay the full premium cost, it is really 
not a true fringe benefit. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the State Personnel Division prepare a 
uniform package program, covering these thrtf ' :ypes of insurance, and that the 
state pay some portion of the premium cost for this coverage for all full-time 
faculty members . 

By purchasing the program statewide, the number of persons involved in the 
program would be greatly increased and therefore the individual premium costs 
should be reduced. This coupled with a competitive bid program should further 
reduce the state's obligation, if it were to pay for the entire program. 
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Outside Work and Political Activity 



Most South Carolina public institutions permit outside vork by faculty 
members under quite similar policies • It is the consensus that each full-time 
faculty member should accept his appointment with the understanding that his 
primary responsibility is to the employing institution. It was also recognized 
that often private circumstances dictate that a faculty member take outside 
employment and that sometimes such employment is beneficial to the school as 
well as to the individual. It is recomnended that all public institutions 
prepare written guidelines on political activity and outside work and that 
applicants for faculty positions be provided these guidelines . 

Faculty and Governance 



The role of the faculty in the educational process requires that faculty 
be involved with the policies and operation of institutions of higher education. 

I 

Faculty members are competent in dealing with many areas of college administration 
and policy , they are certainly affected by these policies; and they could con- 
tribute greatly to the overall strength and stability of institutional governance. 

The role of faculties in governance should include active participation in 
educational policies , organizational mechanisms, faculty personnel policies, 
financial affairs, capital improvements, student affairs and public and alumni 
relations. In general, the faculty as a body, or individual faculty members, 
are capable of important contributions to the central purpose of a college or 
university which is the translation of the talents and capacities of its faculty 
into significant educational objectives. 

The South Carolina public college and university faculties in general have 
influence in the establishment of teaching load policy, in new faculty appoint- 
ments, and in departmental budget considerations. Senior faculty often influence 
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promotions and awarding of tenure. Almost without exception the faculties are 
not represented as voting members of boards of trustees, In college or uni- 
versity-wide budget preparation, nor in long-range facility planning to include 
establishing of priorities. Faculties are substantially represented on com- 
mittees but the preponderance of such committees' efforts is advisory rather 
than legislative. 

In sum, the practice in South Carolina is to relieve the faculties of the 
burdens of decision making and the concomitant responsibilities and to reserve 
the decision making to the element which is ultimately responsible~the adminis- 
tration. 

It is recommended that: (1) the faculty of a department should be actively 

involved in determining budget recommendations of that department; (2) the 
faculty should have the opportunity to recommend persons for the position of 
academic dean, department heads, and presidents, and; (3) all institutions 
permit representatives from the faculty (and from the student body) to attend 
meetings of boards of trustees . 

Tenure and Promotion 

Tenure is a means of guaranteeing to the experienced faculty member conti- 
nuity in his teaching position, and it exists for the purpose of assuring to 
the faculty: (1) freedom of teaching and research and of extramural activities 
and (2) a sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession attrac- 
tive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic security, hence, tenure, 
are indispensable to the success of an institution in fulfilling its obligations 
to its students and to society.* 

* Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure (American Association 
of University Professors and Association of American Colleges, 1940). 
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There is general agreement among the South Carolina public colleges and 
universities that recommendations for the award of tenure be initiated at the 
department level. Faculty recommendations should include considerations by 
peers and supervisors in the department and should be endorsed by the depart- 
ment head, dean of the school or college, and the vice-president for academic 
affairs. The president should have final authority. 

Tenure should not provide a haven for the indolent or the incompetent, and 
the institution, when establishing tenure policies and procedures, should pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of tenure for such persons. 

Recommendations for promotion follow the same channels as tenure, beginning 
with faculty participation and ending at no level lower than the vice-president 
for academic affairs. The level of decision varies depending on the organiza- 
tional structure of the institution but is normally made either by the presi- 

. dent or by the academic vice-president. 

It is recommended that each institution develop writ ten policies on tenure 
and promoti o n and make these policies known to all parties concerned and t hat 
these be re-examined periodically. 
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CHAPTER VII 
STUDENT AID 

The Need for Student Financial Assistance 



The fact that South Carolinians do not attend college In the numbers that 
would be expected using national or even regional norms is a matter of common 
knowledge, and is well documented. From 1960 through 1969, the fraction of 
South Carolina high school graduates enrolling as degree candidates each year 
in colleges or universities remained relatively static, from 31% in 1960 to 
33% in 1968 and again in 1969. On the national scene, this decade saw an 
increase in similar enrollments from 50% in i960 to 60% in 1969. 

Among the reasons that have been advanced for this showing — including 
inadequate secondary school preparation, lack of motivation, lack of peer or 
of parental interest — the financial barrier standing between able South Carolina 
citizens and higher education is paramount. Per-capita income in this state 
remains well below national or even regional norms, but the cost of going to 
college in South Carolina is not correspondingly lower. Indeed Warren 
Willingham^ 1 ) has pointed out that the state’s seeming shortage of "free access" 
colleges is due not so much to a shortage of available and accessible campuses 
but to the fact that tuition and fees charged at even the public institutions 
exceeded the arbitrary standard of $400 per year. With the exception of the 
Medical University of South Carolina > the point made by Willingham is valid. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education in a recent report^) has 
recommended that states in which college enrollments comprise less than 30% 
of the population 18 through 21 years old should take "emergency measures" to 
increase the availability of higher education in the state. Such states include 
South Carolina (and, as of 1968, only four others: Georgia, Virginia, Nevada, 

and Alaska) . 
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The Commission surveyed existing financial aid at all in-state colleges 
and universities for 1967-68^^ and again for 1969-70^. Both these surveys 
showed, for South Carolina citizens enrolled as undergraduates in all these 
institutions, aid of all forms available was insufficient. In 1967-68, $7.6 
million was awarded to these students, but this figure was $8.5 million less 
than the total need, based on national norms. In 1969-70, aid awarded increased 
to $12.6 million, but this figure was $10.8 million short of real needs, using 
the same national norms. Increased costs of going to college accounts for the 
27% increase in the current need figures between the two survey years, since 
the South Carolina undergraduate resident population increased by less than 
15% over this same period. 

These data are indicative of a need for additional student aid dollars in 
the state, but it must be remembered that both surveys measured the unmet needs 
of students already enrolled in college. No data exist on which to base an 
estimate of the numbers of South Carolinians who are barred from access to 
post-secondary education solely because of lack of money. 

However, the Commission, in collaboration with the State Department of 
Education, conducted a survey in the spring of 1971 of all high school seniors 
in the state as to their plans for post-high school education^**) . More than 
80% of South Carolina seniors responded to the survey. Of these who responded, 
59% indicated definite plans to attend some form of post-secondary institution. 

Of all respondents, 38% indicated definite plans for college, in-state or out, 
and another 8% indicated plans to enroll in South Carolina's Technical Education 
system. Of those planning further education beyond the high school, more than 
half (57%) estimated that they would require some form of financial aid and a 
whopping 39% estimated this need would exceed $600 each per year. More than 
15% of the college-bound could be classified as "full-need", since they estimated 
financial need in excess of $1400 each annually. 
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I Even more to the point, 8% of the respondents in this survey indicated 

j 

! that they were either definitely not planning on or were uncertain about further 

I 

| education primarily because they did not have the necessary money or were 

i 

uncertain about obtaining necessary aid. This means that more than 2600 South 
Carolina seniors this year will probably not go on to post- secondary training, 

I 

j because they lack the financial resources to do so. 

| The Commission adopts the objective of enhancing the stat e* s role in 

| ensuring that none of her citizens are denied access to p o st-secondary education 

t 

‘ solely for financial reasons . 

| To move toward this objective, the Commission proposes the five-point 

program discussed in the following paragraphs. 

if. 

I Aid to Sectarian Institutions 

jf 

\ 

); 

| The Conmittee to Make a Study of the South Carolina Constitution of 1895 

1 proposed a revision to delete constitutional prohibitions of "indirect" aid to 

| institutions controlled in whole or in part by sectarian bodies. In Hartness vs 

[ Patterson, March 10, 1971, the State Supreme Court held, in the case of the 

l 

Tuition Grants Act of 1970, that state grants to students constituted indirect 
aid to institutions. 

The Commission recommends prompt action to revise the Constitution _to 
remove the prohibition against indirect aid to sectar ian institutions as pro- 
posed by the Study Committee, in order that grants and other forms of state-, 

assisted student aid may be initiated. 

A program of student aid should focus on the needs of students, not those 

of Institutions. 
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State-Funded Grant Program 

The Commission recommends that a state-funded program of non-repayable 
grants to needy undergraduate students be established as soon as possible . Two 
recent studies have shown that grant aid is the most urgently needed form of 
aid now In this state. 

Legislation establishing this program should: 

1. define eligible students as those South Carolina residents enrolled in, or 
admitted to, an undergraduate program in any South Carolina post-secondary 
Institution which Is accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools; 

2. authorize grants to Individual students based on individual need at the 
college of choice, where need is defined as the difference between established 
college costs and each student's total financial resources, Including all 
other forms of aid, all measured on a standardized scale; 

3. limit the maximum amount of each grant to an Individual to the lesser of 

A. measured need in each case, or 

B. required tuition and fees, exclusive of room and board, at the college 
of choice, or 

C. one-half the average annual state subsidy per full“time equivalent 
student, for students similarly situated, in South Cardlina public 
Institutions for the latest year for which data are available; and 

4. authorize the Commission on Higher Education to administer this program, 
and to request annual state appropriations for this purpose. 

The requirement that these grants be based only on Individual need dis- 
tinguishes them from scholarships which require some measure of academic merit 
and may or may not require a demonstration of need. The judgment as to the 
academic merit for each student in this proposed program would rest where it 
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properly should — with the faculty of the college in question in each case. 

The requirement for measurement of individual need at the college of choice 
ensures that the state grant would supplement rather than supplant existing 
forms of aid, and would act to help preserve freedom of individual choice. 

The limitations on the maximum amount of each grant would act to deter 
unwarranted tuition increases in the private sector. 

The requirement for the establishment of a central office to administer 
the proposed grants program seems necessary co ensure that the funds are dis- 
tributed to studentc equitably on the basis of uniformly measured need in each 
case. The role of the campus-based student aid officer at each Institution 
must remain central in each institution's own program of aid, and a central 
office for administration of this program can reinforce each aid officer's 
program. 

The Commission believes that such grants are necessary if a higher pro- 
portion of South Carolina students are to take advantage of post-secordary 
opportunities otherwise available to them. 

Experience in 20 other states now operating such programs, and the limi- 
tations suggested above, indicate that the average annual grant may be esti- 
mated now at about $500 per student. The Commission recommends that the 
program be funded at an initial level sufficient to provide such aid for at 
least 5% of the high school graduating class annually. This at current levels 
and assuming normal attrition rates in college would require an annual funding 
level of $3 million. Presuming that college-going rates will increase during 
the decade as estimated elsewhere in this report (Chapter II), the annual cost 
should increase commensurately to a level of about $4.5 million, in 1971 
dollars, by 1980. 

Because it is believed that it is a proper function of the state to help 
see to it that none of her citizens are denied access to higher education solely 
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for financial reasons, it is suggested that the funds necessary to operate this 
program be provided annually by the General. Assembly from the general revenue 
of the state. 

It is further recommended that such a general ly-available grants program 
supplant the existing Tuition Grants Program which is much more restrictive 
in scope . 

The Guar a nteed Student Loan Program 

The Guaranteed Student Loan Program, begun here in 1966 in response to the 
Federal Higher Education Act of 1965, has operated as a tripartite effort on 
the part of private enterprise, the state and the federal governments to make 
loans available to needy students. Capital for the loans was provided from 
the private sector — the banks making the loans; the federal government providing 
interest subsidies and more recently a special allowance to lenders; and the 
state providing guaranteed reserves against death or default on the part of the 
borrowers. 

Because the private sector has found the drain on its own resources 
heavy, revisions already under way would shift the capital requirements for 
such loans to the state level in the form of revenue bonds, which would be 
purchased by the private sector. 

The Commission supports this revision in the belief that by this means a 
program of sufficient magnitude to meet the existing and projected needs may be 
made available. The Commission recommends to the Education Assi stance Authority 
an annual lending level of at least $2.5 million be provided . At current 
average borrowing levels, this would provide loans for about l/o of the college 
population in the state. The annual level should increase proportionately with 
this population, to about $3.5 million by 1980. 



Grants for Out-of-State Education 
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For at least 25 years, the state has provided a system of grants available 
to students electing to attend college out of state. Since 1958, this program 
has been operated by the local Board of Control of the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, now a part of the Commission on Higher Education. 

The grant program has operated by annual authorization of the. appropria- 
tions acts. To meet the needs of the 70's in this area, it is recommended that 
separate legislation authorizing this program on a continuing basis be enacted . 
Such legislation should: 

1. charge the Commission on Higher Education with administration of the program; 
and with authority to establish rules and regulations for this purpose; 

2. authorize annual appropriations to the Crmmission for this purpose; 

3. define student eligibility, at least as to residence (presuming that the 
intent is to meet academic need not provided for in-state, no financial 
need criteria are suggested) ; 

4. limit eligible curricula to those not currently offered by any junior or 
senior college or university, or Technical Education Center, in the state; 
but which are offered at some public institution elsewhere; 

5. limit eligible institutions to those out of state not controlled in whole 
or in part by sectarian bodies; and 

6. limit awards to any one individual per fiscal year to one-half the average 
state appropriation per FTE student for public institutions (excluding the 
Medical University) for the most recent year for which data are available, 
subject to the further limitation that no grant may exceed one-third the 
required tuition and fees for the academic term attended. 

An example may help clarify the intent of this paragraph. Assume a student 
applies for such a grant to study in an eligible university for which the required 
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tuition and fees per semester are $600 and for a full summer term are $300; 
and that the average state appropriation in South Carolina per FTE student wets 
$1,300. According to the appropriation-per-student limit, the maximum for 
which the student would be eligible would be $650. However, according to the 
tuition limit, the student would be eligible for but $500, payable at $200 
per term for the academic year and $100 for the summer term; and the lesser 
of the two limits v/ould be applied. 

Co ordination of Aid Programs 

The enactment of a state grants program, expanded programs of loan activity 
for students, and revision of grants for out-of-state study will mean an 
increasing commitment of state funds for student aid in its various forms. The 
Commission recognizes that the essential function which accompanies such 
increased state involvement in student aid is strict public accountability for 
those funds. 

To coordinate these activities, and to provide that accountability, it is 
recommended that the administrative and the fiscal responsibility reside with 
the Commission, for all of these programs . It is an objective of the Commission 
to establish a Division of Student Affairs, to which responsibility for these 
several programs may be delegated. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
LIBRARIES 
Introduction 

t ■ 

i 

A study of the libraries of the public and private institutions of higher 
education in South Carolina leads to the following general conclusions: 

f \ 

i 1. Physical! facilities for library service must be rated as outstanding, with 

i i 

t 

| only a very few institutions having inadequate facilities and no plans for 

} 

| immediate Improvement. Considering the institutions as a group, the task 

t 
i 

| of constructing facilities has been accomplished and the state has an 

| enviable collection of library buildings. 

1 2. Library resources, with few exceptions, are alarmingly limited in quantity, 

and massive financial support for library resources will be required if 
the state is to improve its present low ranking in the region and the nation 
3. Library staffs are now adequate in number, but the future effectiveness of 
i the libraries of the state's institutions of higher education depends on 

| the upgrading of staffs through the addition of highly trained librarians. 

The remainder of the Chapter is devoted to a detailed examination of the 
state-supported institutions of higher education, excluding the two-year centers 

j and branches. 

i 

Physical Facilities 

One of the most encouraging aspects of library service at the state- 
j supported institutions is the excellent condition of the library facilities. All 

i state-supported institutions have new library buildings, have buildings under 

construction, or (at the University of South Carolina) have funds for new build- 
ings which will be under construction by the end of 1972. It is estimated that 

i 

these actions will assure that each of the state-supported institutions will 

i 

■ ! 

<!> 

1.49 
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have adequate buildings for at least 10 years* 

Suggested space standards for libraries have been established by profes- 
sional bodies , such as the Association of College and Research Libraries and 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. These include: 

1* max imum capacity of 15 volumes per square foot in stack, space} 

2. 25 - 30 square feet for each reader with seating to accommodate not less 
than 25% of the student body; and 

3. an average of 125 square feet of office or workspace per full-time staff 
member. 

Tables I, II, and III (pp. 159, 160, 161), show the situation in these three 
areas at the state-supported institutions. Considering the particular needs 
of each institution together with the new construction already funded, it is 
believed all institutions will meet the desired standards. 

By 1975 library facilities at South Carolina public institutions of higher 
education will be excellent, with sufficient capacity to carry them to the next 
decade. 

Financial Support 

Guidelines which are widely used in evaluating the financial health of a 
library include the expenditure of funds for library use in ratio to size of 
the student body, the expenditure of funds for library services in ratio to the 
overall institutional budget, and the percentage of the library budget spent for 
books as compared to the percentage spent for library salaries. These guide- 
lines are helpful in determining the relative importance of the library to the 
administrative structure of the institution, but should not be accepted without 
further analysis ol individual cases. The percentage of the educational dollar 
spent for library purposes will probably vary among institutions since each is 
likely to present a special situation. 
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The Association of College and Research Libraries states that good library 
service "will normally require a minimum of five percent of the total educational 
and general budget" and further, that there should be a higher percentage "if 
the library holdings are seriously deficient or if there is a rapid expansion 
of student population or course offerings". Table IV, p.162, shows that of 
the state-supported institutions, in 1969-70 only two~University of South 
Carolina and Winthrop— reached this desired level and that one — the Medical 
University — fell seriously below it, although the amount spent per student at 
the Medical University was significantly higher than at any other state-supported 
institution. 

A second criterion for measuring library support is the expenditure per 
student. A figure suggested by the ACRL is $100 per student. Further, it is 
safe to assume that any library falling appreciably below the average support 
figure for the state would be receiving inadequate support. In 1969-70 the 
average of public and private institutions in the state was $109; of the public 
alone, $140, primarily due to a per student expenditure of $313 of the Medical 
University. 

Table V, p. 163 , shows that The Citadel and the College of Charleston fell 
well below the ACRL minimum and the state averages. These deficiencies are 
clear danger signals. The College of Charleston has recently become a state- 
supported institution which is expected tc grow rapidly. In this situation, 
the amount spent for library service should surpass rather than fail to reach 
the state average. The Citadel is a member of the Charleston Consortium of 
Libraries and as such serves not only : its own students but also the students of 
the College of Charles ton and many of the students of the Baptist College. 
Therefore, the figure of support per capita for The Citadel. is actually less 
than is shown since it serves a clientele at least half again as large as its 
own student body. Demands on The Citadel's library will be inordinately heavy 
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until the Baptist College and the. College of Charleston have adequate collec- 
tions to support their programs, and even then there will be some extra demand 

i 

through the interlibrary cooperative arrangements of the Charleston Consortium. 

i 

The size of the budget alone is not sufficient to assure good library j 

service; the numbers and quality of the personnel supported by the budget are 
equally Important. One of the standards of the ACRL states that "while the h 

allocation of library funds for specific purposes will depend on the needs of 
the individual institutions, experience shows that a good college library 
usually spends twice as much (or more) for salaries as it does for books". 

In 1969-70 only Winthrop and The Citadel came close to this criteria! among the 
state-supported institutions, as shown by Table VI. Four institutions (Clemson, 

College of Charleston, Medical University, South Carolina State) actually spent 

less on salaries than they did for books, periodicals, etc. Such an imbalance j 

generally indicates either too small a staff or too low salaries. 

To summarize: the public institutions came nearer to 4% of institutional 
expenditures for library purposes rather than 5% although five institutions 
exceed the basic $100 per student figure. The ratio of personnel versus book 
expenditures indicates that the academic libraries of South Carolina are 
generally understaffed and required to produce more for salary paid than is 
desirable. Succeeding sections of this Chapter will examine in greater detail 
library holdings and staffs. 

No consideration of financial support for academic libraries in South 
Carolina can ignore the past or the future. Historically, it is a fact that 
collections were neglected, that staffs were in many instances under-trained 
and inadequate in numbers. Only in recent years have expenditures begun to 
approach national norms, but on the whole recent support has not been adequate 
to compensate for the under-funding of the past. 





Planning for future academic library expenditures must take into considera- 
tion the continued inflationary spiral of the costs of books and periodicals 
as well as salaries for library personnel. According to the latest issue of 
Bowker Annual of Library and Book Trade Information , the average price of a 
book rose from $5.29 to $7.99 in the past 10 years or 35%, and the cost of 
periodicals rose from a cost of $4.92 to $9.31 during the same period or an 
increase of almost 100%. In some common subject fields, such as chemistry or 
physics, the increase is even greater. It is a conservative estimate that to 
maintain present levels of acquisitions, the acquisitions budget must be inflated 
by not less than 10 to 15% annually. Comparable increases can be expected in 
staff and supply budgets as well. In addition, since library service is 
directly related to the number of students enrolled, future growth of an insti- 
tution must be reflected in library budgets. 

Present expenditures for all public institutions for library operating 
budgets amounts to slightly more than $3.5 million. It is recommended that the 
General Ass^bly enact special appropriations of $1 . 5 million per year for the 
remainder of the decade for library purposes to cover all institutions to enable 
libraries in the South Carolina public institutions to begi n to close the gag 
between their holdings and staff and those of comparable i n stitutions in neigh- 
boring states . The need for this appropriation is urgent, and must be over and 
above the present level of support. In the following sections of this Chapter 
will be found specific needs for library materials and upgrading of library 
staffs which amply justify this recommendation and indicate the critical nature 

of the need. 

Library Holdings 

The Association of College and Research Libraries suggests that no library 
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can give effective support to the instructional program of a four-year college 
with 600 or fewer undergraduate students without a minimum collection of 50,000 
well chosen volumes; the standard further stipulates that for each additional 
200 students, an additional 10,000 volumes is required. It must be emphasized 
that this is a minimum standard. Table VII, p. 165, indicates that, of the 
five public colleges, only Winthrop meets this minimum standard. The weakness 
of library holdings overall can be seen when the total holdings of all public 
college and university libraries in South Carolina, 1,954,286 volumes, is com- 
pared to the holdings of Duke University Library, 2,132,000 volumes, or to the 
holdings of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1,922,787 volumes. 

This weakness is further emphasized when the number of volumes per full— ■ 
time student, which does not exceed 82 volumes for any S. C. public institution 
(Table VII, p.165) is compared with Duke or U.N.C. In 1968, Duke reported 269 
volumes per student, U.N.C. , 104 volumes. 

In evaluating library collections, total holdings are significant, but 
some analysis of strength in periodical and serial holdings is also needed. 

One generally accepted standard calls for a minimum subscription list of 1,000 
periodical titles for a college library, with universities requiring many more, 
depending on their size and the number of graduate programs offered. 

Table VIII, p. .166, shows that Winthrop exceeds 1,000 subscriptions but 
all the other public colleges are weak, with the College of Charleston danger- 
ously low, with only 247 subscriptions. The University of South Carolina shows 
marked strength in this area, comparing quite favorably with published statistics 
of similar institutions in the region, but Clemson has a low number of periodical 
and serial holdings considering the extent of its graduate offerings and com- 
paring it with other Institutions of its type. The Medical University appears 
to be weak considering the scope of present and proposed programs. 
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Increasingly significant in evaluating academic libraries is the extent 
of holdings in microform (Table VIII) which includes all materials in micro- 
: reproduction — microfilm, microcard, microprint, and microfiche. Of all library 

materials this is the least expensive to acquire and store. The University 
of South Carolina has one of the largest collections of microform in the nation. 
Francis Marion and the College of Charleston should rely heavily on microform 
purchases to bring their collections up to minimum standards. 

The foregoing evaluation of holdings does not take into account several 
salient factors: the rapidly increasing enrollments in the public institutions, 
the expansion of existing academic programs, and addition of new programs. 

Because there is an overall shortage of library resources in public (and private) 
institutions in South Carolina, it is essential to project as a major goal for 
the 1970*8 a program at all institutions to build up and maintain adequate 
library resources for present and projected academic programs. With the infla- 
tionary cost of library materials, increasing financial support will be impera- 
tive merely to maintain the present unsatisfactory level of resources; massive 

» 

\ additional allocations will be required to overcome the underfunding of the 

past. It is recommended that institutions ensure that fin ancial support is 
available to procure library holdings in adequate numbers . 

Government Documents 




The official publications of the federal and state governments are prime 
resource material for teaching and academic research, and all public college 
and univereity libraries in South Carolina except that of the Medical University 
are depositories, either partial or full, for federal documents. This would 
indicate there are adequate efforts being made to secure and make available the 
publications of the federal government to students and faculty as well as to 
the general public. 
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There has not been an organized and coordinated effort in South Carolina 
to collect and preserve the publications of the state government. There is a 
critical and urgent need for a uniform plan which would establish policies of 
publication, distribution, and availability for the many publications coming 
annually from state agencies of government. It is recommended that South 
Carolina adopt a Documents Depository Law which will provide for the collection, 
listing, and distribution of state publications to designated depository 
libraries around the state . 

Archives 

The preservation of the official records and correspondence of officers 
and departments of institutions of higher learning is of tremendous importance 
for historical research. Among the public institutions, Clemson is the only 
institution with an established policy for the preservation of the official 
records of the University. Although other institutions have made some effort 
to preserve official records, none of them appear to have a total records 
management program. It is recommended that institutions develop formal policies 
and procedures for retaining written material of potential historical importance . 

Personnel 

One of the principal criteria in judging a library is the quality and size 
of it 8 staff, for without a competent staff a library collection will fall short 
of its potential. Salaries are the largest single item in the budgets of lead- 
ing college and university libraries. 

Standards for college libraries adopted by the Association of College and 
Research Libraries in 1959 state that there should be a minimum of three pro- 
fessionals on a library's staff. As Table IX, p. 167, shows, all of the public 
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institutions meet this standard. 



The ACRL standards offer no guidance as to the ratio that should exist 
between the number of professional staff members and the number of students 
served. If one accepts the Canadian standard of 1 to 300 , only the Medical 
University, the College of Charleston, and South Carolina State College me'et the 
standard, although the University of South Carolina and Winthrop are not far off. 

In dealing with non-professional staff, the ACRL standards state only that 
the number should be "adequate", which is generally accepted to mean that there 
should be two non-professionals for each professional. Table IX shows that 
this ratio is met at Clemson, the University of South Carolina, Francis Marion 
and Winthrop. There is a wide variation in the use of student help. Part-time 
student assistants can be useful in a variety of routine positions, but they 
are almost never as efficient as regular employees and their use should not be 
allowed to inhibit the development of a competent non-professional staff. Some 
institutions appear to have allowed this to happen, as a study of Table IX will 
show. The use of part-time help (almost entirely students) varies widely, from 
none at The Citadel to 125,000 hours at the University of South Carolina. 

It should be noted that trained library personnel are becoming available. 
Further , the establishment of a Graduate Library School at the University of 
South Carolina will significantly contribute to the upgrading of library 
personnel throughout the state, not only through formal academic programs but 
through the various service functions it is expected to fulfill. Given suffi- 
cient funding, there is no foreseeable problem in adequately staffing libraries. 

If the institutions of higher education are to have adequate resources to 
serve their clientele, they must have funds not only for greatly enlarged 
collections, but also for the staffs to service them. It is reco mmended that 
institutions ensure that financial support is available to employ well trained 
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library personnel in adequate numbers at competitive salaries . 

Use of Libraries 

Data on the use of libraries as shown in Table X, p. , are in general 
agreement with statistics collected by the Office of Education and by the 
Association of College and Research Libraries. The data do not reflect all the 
use made of libraries, e.g., inbuilding use is not registered, and this may be 
as great in an open stack library as the use of books that are checked out for 
home use. Nevertheless, circulation statistics are the only quantitative 
measurement available and do give some indication of the extent to which a 
library's resources are used. 

Home circulation exceeds reserve circulation at all institutions, and in 
most cases by a large margin. This could indicate that a relatively large 
amount of reading is done beyond that required for specific courses. However, 
the per capita circulation of books appears generally low. No public institu- 
tion has a circulation exceeding 50 per full-time student, which is sometimes 
considered the mark between effective and ineffective use of a library collec- 
tion. Many of the institutions report a distressingly low circulation of books, 
indicating that one of the chief educational resources available in South 
Carolina is widely neglected. This condition may be corrected by giving better 
instruction in the use of the library, maintaining a closer liaison between 
faculty and library staff, reporting library news in the student newspaper and 
other publications, encouraging faculty to motivate students to use library 
resources, and in a variety of other ways. The statistics in Table X indicate 
that more effective efforts to increase the use of the library are needed at all 
institutions. It is recommended that institutions stimulate greater use of the 
library resources of the public institutions . 
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Interlibrary loan statistics (Table XI, p.169) support the conclusion that 
South Carolina libraries lack resources since they must borrow more than they 
lend. The fact that the University of South Carolina, the most affluent of the 
state's libraries, borrows more than it lends is particularly significant. Only 
the Medical University and South Carolina State College lend more than they 

borrow. 



Interlibrary Cooperation 

Interlibrary cooperation is a concept which is frequently discussed, strongly 
desired, but not often practiced. On the national level, the finest example of 
cooperation is found in the National Inter library Loan Code, which provides for 
the lending and borrowing of library materials for the use of graduate students 
and faculty. All institutions of higher education in South Carolina, both public 

and prlvate t benefit from this system. 

Within the state, several noteworthy cooperative projects have been insti- 
tuted or planned. 

1. The College of Charleston and the Medica l University 

The technical processing department of the Medical University does the 
actual cataloging and processing of library materials for the College of 
Charleston, which handles the acquisition of the materials. The College 
of Charleston employs the staff and pays a part of the cost of card repro- 
duction, with the Medical University providing supervision of the process- 
ing. In addition, the College of Charleston pays a portion of the salaries 
of the Director of Libraries and the Chief of Technical Processing at the 
Medical University. The Director of Libraries at the Medical University 
provides general administrative supervision of the College of Charleston 
Library, contributing primarily to planning, budgeting, and acquisition 
selection. 

159 . 
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2. The Charleston Consortium of Libraries 

The Baptist College of Charleston, The Citadel, College of Charleston, j 

Medical University, Palmer College and Berkeley-Charleston-Dorchester 
Technical Education Center entered into a formal cooperative agreement to 
strengthen local academic library resources through the sharing of materials 
and service by members of the Consortium. The following regulations, which 
have been accepted by the cooperating institutions, indicate the nature 
and extent of this cooperative effort: 

i 

A. Any faculty member or registered student, whether full- or part- 1 

time, at a member institution of the Charleston Consortium shall be 
entitled to use the library facilities of the other institutions, j 

j 

subject to the limitations set forth in these regulations. j 

I 

B. Periodicals will not be circulated under this agreement. j 

1 

C. Monographs will circulate according to the regulations of the 
lending institution. 

D. Fines as established by the lending institution for their own 
users will apply to the borrower regardless of his institutional 
affiliation. 

E. Materials not returned to the lending institution by 30 days | 

after the due date will be considered lost and the borrowing institu- j 

tion will be billed at cost plus 10% for processing. /Note: The 

individual will not be billed/^ 

F. Reference service will be provided to students of the cooperating 
institutions at the discretion of the reference staff at the library 
of which the request is made. 

3. The South Carolina State Library Interlibrary Teletype System (SCILTEL) 

The South Carolina State Library has recently installed a teletype system 
to speed the handling of inter library loan requests and to foster coopera- 
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tion among the libraries of South Carolina. The program is designed to 
make wider use of library resources in the state. Participating in the 
project are the following libraries: the South Carolina State Library , 

the University of South Carolina libraries, the Charleston County Library, 
the Florence County Library, and the Greenville County Library, with the 
latter three designated Area Reference Resource Centers. 

The Area Reference Resource Center libraries will be responsible for 
receiving and transmitting requests in their assigned geographical areas 
from county libraries, college libraries, and special libraries which are 
participating in the State Library's reciprocal interlibrary loan agree- 
ment. SCILTEL referrals for college libraries will be sent to the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. In handling these requests, the National 
Interlibrary Loan Code will obtain, so that generally the service will 
benefit only graduate students and faculty members. College and special 
libraries participating in the program will work out a reciprocal loan 
agreement. 

4. The South Carolina State Library Microfilming Project 

The South Carolina State Library has offered to microfilm the main catalog 
<jt the University of South Carolina libraries and Clemson University 
library, as well as the catalog of the State Library. Copies of the micro- 
film of these three library catalogs would be interchanged, under this 
proposal, to expedite interlibrary loan service. Loan of materials would 
conform to the provisions of the National Inter library Loan Code limiting 
the use of the material to graduate students and faculty members. 

5. Interlibrary Loan Cooperation Among the State Colleges 

The Interinstitutional Library Committee of State Colleges and Universities 
is exploring the possibility of inter library loans for advanced undergraduates 
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and honors students whereby the five state colleges (Winthrop, State 
College, The Citadel, Francis Marion College, and the College of Charleston) 
might be able to work out an interlibrary loan agreement to share their 
resources for the use of undergraduates. This cooperative venture is 
only in the formative stage. 

6. Cooperation Among Private College Libraries 

Working through the South Carolina Foundation of Independent Colleges, the 
libraries of the member institutions published in 1969 a Union List of 
Periodicals , including some expensive serials, and this publication is 
presently being updated. The Union List indicates specific holdings in 
various libraries. By mutual agreement any library in the cooperating 
group may. request photocopies at 10 cents per page for periodical material 
held by any member library. This exchange of material is not limited as 
to user and thus makes available the resources of these libraries to 
undergraduate students as well as faculty members and graduate students. 

(An excellent report on the situation In the private college libraries is 
contained in Annex G — Report of the Long-Range Planning Committee on 
Libraries.) 

From the foregoing summary, it is seen that significant efforts are being 
made to utilize more fully library resources on a statewide basis. However, for 
the most part, this sharing of resources is aimed primarily toward meeting 
research needs. It is recommended that institutions increase interlibrary 
cooperation and expand the categories of personnel benefittlng from such 
cooperation . 
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Volumes Held and Maximum Capacity £or Books 
June 30, 1970 



Institution 


Volumes Held 


Square Ft. 
For Books 


Maximum 

Capacity 


Clemson - 








Earle Hall 


294 


160 


2,400 


Robert Muldrow 


408,533 


34,415 


516,225 


Sirrine Hall 


3,995 


200 


3,000 


Brackett Hall 


3,096 


350 


5,250 


Kinard Hall 


2,472 


432 


6,480 


Lee Hall 


8,690 


400 


6,000 


College of Charleston 


38,287 


2,500 


37,000 


Francis Marion 


17,609 


13,124 


196,860 


Medical University 


67,247 


21,000 


315,000 


South Carolina State 


104,012 


8,740 


131,100 


The Citadel 


123,028 


17 ,500 


262,500 


University of South Carolina - 








McKlssick 


601,977 


20,000 


300,000 


Undergraduate 


53,056 


10,000 


150,000 


Science 


55,640 


7,000 


105,000 


Education 


32,387 


1,350 


20,250 


South Carolinians 


50,708 2./ 


8,251 


123,765 


Law 


63,416 


3,676 


55,140 


Music 


3./ 


- 


— 


Winthrop 


180.724 4./ 


34,418 


516,270 


Total 


1,815,171 






University Branches and 








Centers 


139,115 






Total, all public 








institutions 


1,954,286 







1 . / At 15 volumes per square foot. 

2. / Does not Include 1,600,000 manuscripts. 

3. / Total Included in McKlssick. 

4. / Does not include 89,536 U. S. Government Documents. 
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TABLE II 

Available Reader Space 
1970-71 



Institution 



Available Reader Seating 
Space in Square Feet 



Capacity 

Number of Persons 1./ 



Clemson - 



Earle Hall 


620 


25 


Robert Muldrow 


47,751 


1,910 


Sirrine Hall 


1,080 


43 


Brackett Hall 


618 


25 


Kinard Hall 


620 


25 


Lee Hall 


1,516 


61 


College of Charleston 


2,500 


100 


Francis Marion 


10,424 


417 


Medical University 


8,500 


340 


South Carolina State 


11,170 


447 


The Citadel 


21,000 


642 2J 


University of South Carolina - 






McKisslck 


15,000 


600 


Undergraduate 


15,000 


600 


Science 


4,000 


160 


Education 


2,390 


96 


South Carolinlana 


4,196 


168 


Law 


3,968 


159 


Music 


1,600 


64 


Wlnthrop 


14,842 


594 



1. / At 25 square feet per person. 

2. / The Citadel requires 35 square feet per person. 
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TABLE III 

Full-Time Library Sta££ and Work Space Per Sta££ Member 

1970-71 



Full-Time Total Sq. Ft. Av. Sq. Ft. Per 
Institution Staff 1./ Staff Space Staff Member 2./ 



Clemson - 

Earle Hall 0 

Robert Muldrow 51 

Sirrine Hall 0 

Brackett Hall 0 

Kinard Hall 0 

Lee Hall 2 

College of Charleston 6 

Francis Marion 11 

Medical University 21.5 

South Carolina State 11 

The Citadel 13.5 

University of South Carolina - 

McKissick 86 

Undergraduate 8 

Science 5 

Education 3 

South Caroliniana 10 

Law 3 

Music 1 

Winthrop 30 



1. / Does not include equivalents for 

2. / At 125 square feet per full-time 



0 


0 


6,320 


124 


310 


310 


0 


0 


0 


0 


260 


130 


760 


127 


3,632 


330 


4,225 


197 


2,078 


189 


2,400 


178 


4,000 


47 


1,000 


125 


600 


120 


150 


50 


1,550 


155 


1,125 


375 


250 


250 


8,242 


275 



part-time employees, 
staff member. 
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TABLE IV 

Total Expenditures and Percent For Libraries 

1969-70 

Total Library Total Institutional Per Cent For 
Institution Expenditures Expenditures 1./ Library 



Clemson 


699,671 


14,326,129 


4.8% 


College of Charleston 


43,637 


960,603 


4.5% 


Francis Marion 2. / 


- 


- 


- 


Medical University 


256,233 


9,109,045 


2.8% 


South Carolina State 


192,176 


4,198,597 


4.6% 


The Citadel 


188,103 


4,737,403 


4.0% 


University of South Carolina 


1,830,179 


25,966,316 


6.9% 


Winthrop College 


411,311 


4,927,969 


8.3% 


1. / Educational and General. 


2./ Francis Marion existed as 


the Florence. 


Branch, U.S.C. at this time. 





1 

J 

5 
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TABLE V 

Per Student Expenditures For Libraries 
1969-70 



Enrollment 

(Full-Time) Total Library Per Student 
Institution 1969-70 Expenditures Expenditure 



Clemson 


6,355 


$ 699,671 


$110 


College of Charleston 


497 


43,637 


88 


Francis Marlon 1. / 


- 


Mi 


— 


Medical University 


817 


255,840 


313 


South Carolina State 


1,733 


192,176 


111 


The Citadel 


2,157 


188,103 


87 


University of South Carolina 


13,241 


1,830,279 


138 


Winthrop College 


3,158 


411,311 


130 



1*/ Franc 1 8 Marlon existed as the Florence Branch, U.S.C* at this time. 
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TABLE VI 

Library Expenditures 
1969-70 



Institution 


Salaries 

and 

Wages 


Books, Periodicals, 
Binding 
and Other 


Supplies 
Travel & 
General 


Clemson 


$312,572 


$333,402 


$53,697 


College of Charleston 


19,697 


21,686 


2,272 


Francis Marion 1. / 


— 


- 


- 


Medical University 


115,576 


118,705 


21,563 


South Carolina State 


83,412 


91,235 


17,529 


The Citadel 


112,189 


49,874 


26,040 


University of South Carolina 


885,539 


852,708 


92,032 


Winthrop 


221,255 


156,700 


33,356 



1./ Francis Marion existed as the Florence Branch, U.S.C. at this time. 
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TABLE VII 



Holdings Compared With Association 
of College and Research Libraries' Standards 

1969-70 



Institution 


Enrollment 

(Full-Time) 

1969-70 


No. of Volumes 
June 30, 1970 


ACRL 1 J 
Standard 


Deficiency 


No. of 
Vol. Per 
Full-Time 
Student 


Clemson 


6,127 


427,080 


U 




70 


College of Charleston 


497 


38,287 


50,000 


11,713 


77 


Francis Marion 


- 


17,609 


- 


- 


- 


Medical University 


817 


67,247 


u 


- 


82 


South Carolina State 


1,733 


104,012 


110,000 


5,988 


60 


The Citadel 


2,157 


123,028 


130,000 


6,972 


57 


University of South Carolina 13,241 


857,184 


hJ 


- 


65 


Winthrop 


3,158 


180,724 


180,000 


-0- 


57 


Total 




1,815,171 









1. / ACRL Standard 

50.000 minimum for up to 600 students 

10.000 for each additional 200 students 

1 J ACRL standards are intended for four year institutions with no or limited 
master 's programs and are not applicable to universities. 

1 J Francis Marlon existed as the Florence Branch, U.S.C. at this time. 
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TABLE VIII 

Periodical , Serial, and Microform Holdlng8 

1970-71 

Periodical 

and Serial Microform 

Institution 1970-71 June 30. 1970 



Clemson 


7,874 


75,372 


College of Charleston 


247 


577 


Francis Marlon 


447 


525 


Medical University 


1,724 


875 


South Carolina State 


749 


5,381 


The Citadel 


742 


6,501 


University of South Carolina 


17,327 


626,692 


Wlnthrop 


2,510 


96,546 
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TABLE IX 



Library Personnel 
1970-71 



Institution 


No. of 
Full-Time 
Professional 


No. of Full-Time 
Clerical and 
Sub-Prof . 


No. of Hrs 
Part-Time : 


Clemson 


16 


37 


4,800 


College of Charleston 


3 


3 


2,633 


Francis Marion 


3 


8 


8,064 


Medical University 


8 


13.5 


5,000 


South Carolina State 


7 


4 


17,627 


The Citadel 


5 


8.5 


-0- 


University of South Carolina 


42 


90 


125,000 


Winthrop 


10 


20 


22,702 


1 ./ Annually 
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TABLE X 

Library Circulation 
1969-70 



Institution 



Home 

Circulation 



Reserve 

Circulation 



Total 



Per Capita 
Circulation 
(Fac. & Student) 



Clemson 


115,812 


23,866 


139,678 


20 


14.6 


College of Charleston 


5,817 


99 


5,920 


33.3 


7.4 


Francis Marion 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 




N/A 


Medical University 


22,967 


2,000 


24,967 


40 


20 


1 

South Carolina State 


41,726 


4,258 


45,984 


4.8 


22.3 


The Citadel 


44,759 


- 


44,759 


16 


22 


University of South Carolina 


277,120 


59,751 


336,871 




24 2 J 


j Winthrop 


67,779 


5,398 


73,177 


5 


11 


1./ Francis Marion existed as 


the Florence 


Branch, U.S 


.C. at this 


time. 





2. / Not available by student and faculty. 
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TABLE XI 

Interlibrary Loans 
1969-70 



Institution 


No. of 

Items 

Loaned 


No. of 
Items 
Borrowed 


Clemson 


503 


1,408 


College of Charleston 


11 


28 


Francis Marion 1./ 


- 


- 


Medical University 


904 


678 


South Carolina State 


120 


107 


The Citadel 


87 


190 


University of South Carolina 


2,257 


2,506 


Winthrop 


95 


523 



1./ Francis Marion existed as the Florence Branch, U.S.C. at this time. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CONTINUING EDUCATION AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
Introduction 

There is no "terminal" education in today* s world. The phenomenal growth 
of knowledge, and the vast social, economic, and technological changes in 
society require increasing numbers of people to continue their educational 
development, regardless of the level of their prior education. People must 
now seek activities that will help them to acquire new knowledge and understand- 
ing, and to develop new attitudes, values, and skills needed to cope with 
changing society. Higher living standards and more leisure time make it easier 
for people to develop their abilities and interests, either for profit or for 
personal satisfaction. Government, be it local, state, or national, has an 
obligation to provide continuing education opportunities which are responsive 
to the diverse needs of the citizenry. The different programs should prepare 
individuals for employment, upgrade the skills of the employed, retrain the 
technologically displaced, foster higher levels of educational attainment, and 
provide opportunities for cultural and avocational enrichment. The variety of 
programs is limited only by imagination. 

Higher education also has an obligation to provide public services. The 
academic conmunity can not remain cloistered in "ivory towers"; it must provide 
more than puristic knowledge in restricted disciplines. Collegiate institutions 
have a responsibility to carry on applied research, offer technical assistance, 
furnish appropriate facilities, and encourage community involvement in activi- 
ties and attendance at lectures, concerts, and other appropriate convocations 
or performances. In short, the higher educational establishment must serve 
all of society in ways both pragmatic and aesthetic. 
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The Scope of Continuing Education 

Continuing Education can have a profound effect upon the entire popula- 
tion of South Carolina, many of whom will otherwise continue to look at 
higher education as an unattainable abstraction for the financially and intel- 
lectually elite. Any adult who can benefit from a specified continuing educa- 
tion program should be given the opportunity to participate. Admission to a 
non-credit course should depend solely upon whether the individual feels he 
can profit from the course. Appropriate admissions standards should be met 
by students enrolling for college credit. These standards should be adminis- 
tered flexibly and should recognize identifiable prior knowledge, no matter 
what its source may be. 

All of the institutions in South Carolina should offer programs of con- 
tinuing education in those areas of learning where they have expertise or 
unique competencies. The geographic area to be served by a particular insti- 
tution should depend upon its sphere of influence. The sphere of influence 
may be a city, a county, a group of counties, or the entire state, depending 
upon the discipline being offered, and the type of institution concerned. The 
sphere of influence may not remain static, since it will reflect the changing 
needs of the times and the people. 

It is recognized that areas of conflict and overlapping interests invar- 
iably develop. With this in mind, it is an objective of the Commission on 
Higher Education to set up a procedure whereby the extension divisions of 
colleges and universities confine their general education offerings to specific 
geographical areas . Broader geographical areas will be determined for the 
offering of specialized courses which are available only at certain higher 
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educational institutions. 
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A Long-Range Objective 

As the decade progresses, more should be done to build maximum flexibility 
of opportunity for college work in South Carolina through a statewide program 
which eliminates residency requirements and recognizes industrial experience, 
travel, independent study, and other atypical methods of acquiring knowledge 
similar to that found in colleges. Such programs as Britain's "Open University", 
Wisconsin's "Open School", and New York's "External Degree Program" and "Empire 
State College" are developing rapidly to answer the need for non-resident ial , 
flexible learning. These programs use combinations of extension courses, 
independent study, educational television courses, proficiency examinations 
and the like to award credit for degrees which are usually granted by a state- 
supported commuter college. 

The Committee on Continuing Education recognizes the eventual need for 
such a program in this state, and included as an appendix to its report a pro- 
posal entitled "The People's College: A Continuing Education System for South 
Carolina" (See Volume II, Annex I). While the Commission does not agree with 
all aspects of that appendix, it does set as a long-ra nge objective the formal 
organization of a state-level, degree-granting program similar to the People's 
College concept which has been developed by the Committee on Continuing 
Education . The objective to create an Open University or People's College is 
admittedly an ambitious one. Many areas of continuing and extension education 
must be examined and appropriate intermediate steps must be taken within those 
areas to bring about the successful evolution of such a program. 

A System for Coord in -.’ti “ .< 




! 






Both the Committee on Continuing Education (fee Volume II, Annex I) and 
the Committee on Educational Television (Seo '/Glume II, Annex J) identify a 

T? 6 
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real need for state-level coordination of their respective areas. It is an 
objective to add to the Commission staff a full-time member to coordinate 
continuing education . This staff member should stimulate the development of 
innovative and meaningful learning experiences which will bring higher educa- 
tional opportunities to the entire population in a phased effort leading 
towards an "Open University" concept. 

The Commission also plans to appoint standing advisory committees comprised 
of representatives of the institutions of higher education and other approp- 
riate agencies to assist in efforts to develop better interinstitutional and 
inter-agency cooperation and to plan a more expansive statewide program. Such 
committees are obviously needed in the areas of continuing education and educa- 
tional television; subcommittees may well be appropriate to support these 
committees in subject matter areas. 

Educational Television 

South Carolina has an outstanding educational television network which 
has been used on a closed circuit basis to offer a MBA program, an "APOGEE" 
program for master's degree work in engineering, and several programs in the 
areas of health and education. Nevertheless, it is quite obvious that these 
programs are reaching a very limited number of people, and the potential of 
the educational television system to meet the higher educational needs of masses 
of people is badly underutilized. 

The Commission recommends that -Immediate priority be given to the develop- 
ment of pilot programs to provide, via ETV, credit courses which are needed by 
the teachers of this state to maintain certification . The pragmatic demands 
of the present require that emphasis be focused on the deliberate solution of 
an obvious need in an area where there is demonstrated demand. The Commission 
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further recommends concurrent development of a broadcast (open circuit) pilot 
program to ascertain the interest In and demand for freshman and sophomore 
level credit courses offered via ETV . 

These pilot programs should be used as elements of studies, and appropriate 
criteria to measure success and demand should be determined prior to the presen- 
tation of the courses. Studies are more useful when they combine sensible 
experimental action with talk; pilot programs should not be unduly delayed by 
the need to develop courses. Specifically, South Carolina public higher educa- 
tional Institutions are urged to cooperate with the Educational Television 
Commission In Identifying, selecting, and offering credit for outstanding 
courses which presently exist In other parts of the nation. Such a procedure 
should minimize time and cost, and should also eliminate most concerns about 
academic character, content, and accreditation since credit would presumably 
already be offered by accredited, higher educational Institutions In the states 
of origin. Finally, It Is urged that the courses selected for broadcast and 
evaluation make maximum use of the medium, since It would appear that the simple 
televising of classroom-teacher-blackboard presentations wears thin extremely 
quickly. Should the pilot programs prove successful, appropriate subject areas 
where good materials are not available should be selected, and committees 
should be formed to produce meaningful materials In South Carolina. 

As mentioned In the previous section, the Commission plans to activate a 
permanent committee to assist In the above developments. It is felt that this 
committee should also look into the possibility of offering freshman level 
college courses In the high schools via ETV. This might provide an economical 
method of obtaining advanced placement for high school seniors, particularly 
In those high schools where there would not be sufficient registration to support 
local advanced placement classes. Other areas which warrant examination include 




the development of non-credit courses for avocational enrichment and industrial 
training , and the use of electronic devices for planned independent study in 
learning centers or at home. There have been many significant advances in the 
design of inexpensive audio and audiovisual cassettes containing pre-packaged 
instructional materials for this purpose. 

Independent Study Courses and Proficiency Examinations 

If South Carolina has as its eventual goal the creation of a state- level 
degree-granting Open University, it would seem fairly obvious that there is a 
need to develop state-level independent study courses and probably need state- 
level proficiency examinations as well. Such programs will require statewide 
institutional acceptance. Therefore, it is an objective of the Commission to 
involve South Carolina higher educational institutions as participants in the 
development and Implementation of these programs . It is hoped that all public 
institutions can work together to develop and accept a unified set of objec- 
tives, materials, and evaluative instruments for certain basic courses which 
would then be available for home study. Students might register, receive 
tutorial assistance, and take standardized examinations through the Division 
of Continuing Education at the nearest public higher education institution, 
but except for these procedures, their presence would not be required and they 
would be able to study at their own convenience. 

State proficiency examinations could also be administered directly by 
local institutions at specified testing centers on specified dates. It might, 
however, be preferable to allow institutions to arrange their own testing 
centers and dates to make test application and administration procedures more 
flexible. Whenever possible, state-level programs should have maximum local 
participation in design and administration, and a portion of the income from 
fees should revert to the supporting local institution. 



Innovative Curricula 



As part of its effort to create an exciting, flexible . and viable continuing 
education program, the Commission will encourage higher educational institutions 
to develop their own innovative programs . The University of South Carolina has 
already become a participant in the University Without Walls program , which was 
announced in January of 1971 by the U.S. Office of Education* U.S.C. has also 
organized its own Contemporary University, a program which awards credit for 
meaningful but non-traditional educational experiences. Efforts are currently 
in progress to determine the interest of South Carolina universities in the 
development of bachelor of technology programs, which would enable outstanding 
graduates of two-year programs in technical education centers to continue their 
education without loss of credit. There has been discussion of the development 
of a bachelor of general studies degree at the University of South Carolina. 

Such a degree might allow adults to build more flexible programs based upon 
their interest or the needs of their current employment. Enthusiasm for the 
development of new curricula should not be seen as a demand for the lowering of 
standards. Rather, it is an effort to recognize the diverse needs of a hetero- 
genous society, which can best be served by the development of new patterns 
rather than the dilution of proven programs. Traditional programs need to be 
re~evaliutt6d and redesigned, but their focus should not be drastically altered 
or weakened. 



Transfer of Credit 




South Carolina higher educational institutions need to liberalize their 
attitudes on transfer of credit . A strong continuing education program is 
highly dependent on the recognition of appropriate knowledge, whatever its 
source may be. If the content of a course has value at the college level, it 
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should at least receive elective credit. Even within one Institution, equiva- 
lency between sections of the same course can only be approximate. There Is 
generally too much emphasis on the exact similarity of courses for Inter- 
institutional transfer. If the transfer student has sufficient knowledge to 
proceed forward in a program, he should not be required to step backward on 
the basis of a technicality. 

The Commission also urges all institutions to review their policies on 
acceptance of credits from USAFI, CLEP, CEEB Advanced Placement Examinations, 
and other common non- traditional programs , many of which have now undergone 
extensive evaluation procedures and have demonstrated a high level of success. 

Funding 

At the institutional level, much work can be done in continuing education 
without h;avy additional funding if people are dedicated to the task and if 
funds produced by popular programs are not diverted to support the regular 
full-time program of the institution. On the state level, the Commission will 
request additional funding for staff and seed money to carry out the above 
objectives. 

The Scope of Public Services 

Public services, which are sometimes included in the definition of con- 
tinuing education, can be defined as the educational, cultural, social, and 
recreational services which an institution provides for the state or community 
beyond the regular credit courses scheduled on campus during the day or evening 
hours. (1) Such activities range from the statewide agricultural extension 
service to the college-sponsored community lecture series. Research on local 
problems such as pollution or drug abuse can be considered as public service, 
as can a simple offer of facilities to community clubs, organizations, and 
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agencies . Much is already being done by South Carolina higher educational 
institutions in the area of public services, but the potential is almost un- 
limited* Every institution can and should provide maximum public service to 
the community and, when possible, the state. Such efforts pay off by making 
education more "relevant" to the citizenry, and the institution a welcome 
addition to the community. 

Support for Public Services 

The Commission on Higher Education will recognize outstanding public 
service programs by formally citing their accomplishments, and will look 
favorably upon community involvement on the campus. Space utilization studies 
will take into account public usage, and community support for the college 
program will be noted. It is an objective of the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion to encourage the participation of colleges and uni versities in public 
service activities. 
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Reference 



(1) Definition adapted from definition of "Community Services" In Forum , 
Volume 1, No. 11 (Washington, American Association of Junior Colleges, 1969) , 



p. 1. 
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CHAPTER X 

TWO-YEAR POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Introduction 

The question of how South Carolina can best provide post-secondary two- 
year education to her high school graduates has been the subject of sporadic 
debate over the last decade. During this time, two different kinds of systems 
for public two-year post-high school education have evolved. One type, the 
University Branches and Centers, consists of regional campuses of the University 
of South Carolina and of Clemson University, which offer primarily college 
parallel programs, although a few occupational programs are available. The 
other system, which began in 1961, now includes 13 technical education centers, 
three regional technical education centers (the former Area Trade Schools) , a 
regional manpower center, a number of skill development centers, concentrated 
employment program centers, and temporary special schools for industries, all 
operating under the administration of the State Committee for Technical Educa- 
tion. The thirteen technical education centers provide a rich variety of post- 
high school programs in occupational and technical fields, up through and 
including the associate degree, as well as many occupational training programs 
of shorter duration. 

The University Branches and Centers 

The first public two-year University Branch in South Carolina was estab- 
lished in 1957 in Florence by the University of South Carolina. In 1970, this 
branch was separated from the University of South Carolina and became an inde- 
pendent four-year institution, Francis Marion State College. In 1959, the 
University of South Carolina established branches at Lancaster and Beaufort, 
and in 1960, the University assumed the responsibility of operating the Coastal 
Carolina campus at Conway, which had previously obtained limited aid from the 
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College of Charleston. Additional regional campuses were opened in Aiken in 
1961, and in Union in 1965.. That same year, the first multi-county facility, 
the Salkehatchie Regional Campus, was opened at Allendale for Allendale, 
Hampton, Bamberg, and Barnwell counties. The most recent is at Spartanburg 
which opened in 1967 . 

As stated in the bulletin of the University of South Carolina, "the 
' regional campuses at Aiken, Coastal Carolina, Lancaster, Spartanburg, and Union 
organized as .branches. The Beaufort and Salkehatchie regional campuses 
are designated as .centers.." In simplest terms, this means that the first five 
institutions are degree-granting divisions of the University of South Carolina 
which could be evaluated as autonomous institutions in terms of the standards 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools . The latter two institu- 
tions, however, cannot award degrees and all "admission requirements and pro- 
cedures, courses to be offered, and faculty shall have the approval and be 

■\ under supervision of appropriate departments on the home campus." 

, 1 * ■ 

j In the 1966-67 academic year, Clemson University opened a center in Sumter 

' j 

j and also began to provide college parallel work through a contractual arrange- 

. • i : • ’ 

. ! ment at the Greenville Technical Education Center. These two operations have 

;'i .... ... . . - ... ' • 

i .l continued uninterrupted as non-degree-granting "centers". 

' v'i • . ■ 

q In addition to the regional campuses operated by the University of South 

Carolina and Clemson University, the College of General Studies of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina operates, on its main campus in Columbia, what is 
commonly referred to as the "Midlands Branch" which primarily was intended to 
provide terminal occupational and vocational programs. However, credits earned 
in some of the Midlands Branch programs--e.g. , Law Enforcement, Nursing— are 
transferable to baccalaureate curricula. 

The principal purpose for the operation of branches or centers is to make 

| 
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available freshman and sophomore level college offerings at locations which 
enable students to commute from their homes. Both institutions give assurance 
that students admitted to the college parallel programs may readily transfer 
between the various units (including the main campuses) of the parent institu- 
tions any time between semesters. In addition to the college parallel pro- 
grams, the University of South Carolina offers occupationally oriented pro- 
grams in Commerce, Secretarial Science, and Law Enforcement. In 1971-72, both 
university branch and center systems have begun to accept students under 
branch admissions" programs which are intended to help students who cannot 
meet normal admissions requirements because of deficiencies. These branch 
admissions programs give students an opportunity to bring their performances 
to levels which allow them to continue as regular fully-admitted students after 
one or two semesters. 

Student tuition and fees at the University of South Carolina and Clemson 
branches and centers are generally similar to those found at the parent insti- 
tutions. 

Technical Education Centers 

A special program for post •'Secondary technical education was authorized in 
1961 when the South Carolina General Assembly established the State Committee 

; for Technical Education. The technical education system has a number of mis- 
sions, but the major purposes are stated as follows: "First, to provide 

industrially oriented education and training opportunities for South Carol in- 

t 

j ians, based on present and projected job needs in the State. Secc td, to provide 

| 

j training for new and expanding industries as an inducement for industrial plant 

location within the State. "(3) 

The first permanent technical education center was opened in Greenville 

j 

in 1962. Richland (now Midlands), Tri— County, Spartanburg, and Sumter began 
instruction in September of 1963 and in January of that same academic year, the 
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centers in Charleston and Florence became operative. Other Centers opened in 
York (1964), Greenwood (1966), Conway (1966), Orangeburg (1968), and Cheraw 
(1969). A technical education center is expected to be fully operational in 
Aiken in September of 1972. 

The technical education centers are the only institutions in the tech- 
nical education system to offer associate degrees at the present time. However 
occupation instruction is offered to high school graduates at some of the other 
regional centers, and it is anticipated that they may institute associate 
degree programs in the future. 

The programs currently offered at the various technical education centers 
fall into a number of general categories. There are, for example, associate 
degree programs in various areas of agriculture, business, engineering tech- 
nologies, and allied health professions. Other programs of two years or less 
duration are also available in these areas, as well as in industrial, service, 
and trade specialties. 

Eight of the technical education centers are now accredited as special 
purpose institutions by the Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools. This means that "they are recognized as collegiate 
institutions in view of the fact that Associate Degrees are awarded for some 
of their curricula. Those courses which are offered for collegiate credit 
(applicable toward an Associate Degree) should be considered to be collegiate 
level work. In some cases, due to the specialized objectives of these programs, 
technical courses offered at the collegiate level by the- Technical Education 
Centers are not readily applicable toward traditional baccalaureate degree 
programs such as engineering. General education courses, however, should In 
most cases be parallel to general education work offered in most Baccalaureate 
Degree institutions."^ 
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Tuition in Technical Education Centers varies from an annual low of $167 
to a high of $287. The average annual tuition for all of the Technical Educa- 
tion Centers is $204. 

Two-Year Post-Secondary Facilities 

The Tec hni cal Education Center system and the off-campus University Branch 
system together now occupy buildings totalling just under 2 million gross 
square feet of space. At a quite conservative estimate, this respesents an 
investment in capital facilities alone of $40 million, exclusive of land, and 
not including the equipment which makes the buildings functional as centers of 
learning and training. Both systems have followed a policy of requiring the 
county or area served to provide these capital facilities, utilizing to the 
maximum extent possible whatever programs of federal assistance were available 
such as the Higher Education Facilities program. 

All of these facilities taken together are situated such that more than 
97% of the area of the state is located 30 miles or less from either a Tech- 
nical Education Center or a University Branch or both (Figure 4). Only an 
insignificant portion of the state's total population lives more than 30 miles 
from one or both kinds of institutions. More than 50% of the area of the 
state lies within 30 miles of both a Technical Education Center and a Uni- 
versity Branch or Center. Because these institutions are for the most part 
concentrated in areas of the state which are the more densely populated, these 
areas of dual coverage are concentrated in two broad bands running roughly 
east and west across the state— one in the northern portion extending from 
Anderson and Oconee in the west to Lancaster in the east, and another across 
the midsection of the state extending from Edgefield and Aiken in the west 
to Horry in the east. 

Enrollments 

Fall full-time student enrollments in Technical Education Centers grew 
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from 1,167 in 1964 to 5,943 in 1970 (Tables I, II). It is estimated in 
Chapter II that full-time enrollment in occupational and vocational programs 
will reach 12,000 students by 1980. Autumn full-time enrollment in the Uni- 
versity Branches and Centers in 1970 was 2,683 (Table III). It is estimated 
in Chapter II that, presuming little or no change in the mode of operations 
of these institutions, this figure will climb to about 4,200 full-time students 
by 1980, ah increase of more than 55%. Enrollments in all other public senior 
Institutions, exclusive of the Branches and Centers, is expected to increase 
by only 48% over the 1970 figure by 1980. More detailed enrollment data con- 
cerning two-year institutions can be found in the Report of the South Carolina 
Comnmwfty College Study Committee which is included as Annex K of Volume II of 
this report. 

Fiscal Support 

In 1970-71, direct state support for the operation of these two systems 
amounted to $13.93 million — $12.35 million for the Technical Education system 
and $1.58 million for the University Branch and Center systems. Because of the 
distinctive nature of the Technical Education system, and particularly the 
large number of special and part-time training programs, accurate unit cost 
comparisons between this system and the University Branches and Centers are 
not available. On the premise that there is a direct relationship between 
these state costs and enrollment, and assuming that the Commission on Higher 
Education's enrollment projections are accurate, this annual cost to the state 
will increase to about $27 million by 1980— —an estimate that provides neither 
for possible increased costs of instruction nor for the effects of any infla- 
tion that might occur. 

The 1971 General Assembly instructed the Conmxission on Higher Education 
and the State Committee for Technical Education, jointly, to devise a plan or 
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plans for Implementation of a community college system in the state. In accord 
with this mandate , the Commission and the State Committee appointed a Study 
Committee to make recommendations to them as to such a plan or plans. The 
recommendations required by the Governor and the General Assembly, and the 
Committee report, have been published under separate cover as a part of this 
Goals Report. In addition, the report of the Study Committee is included as 
Annex K, Volume II, of this Report. 

The Study Committee defined a community college as " • • .a publicly- 
supported comprehensive institution of higher education offering programs of 
instruction extending not more than two years beyond the high school level, 
which programs include courses in occupational and technical fields, the 
liberal arts and science curricula usually found in lower— division college 
programs, continuing adult education, and special training and other services 
to meet economic, cultural and training needs of the region served. Such 
colleges and usually commuter colleges only, charge reasonably low tuition to 
students, have well developed programs of testing, guidance and counselling, 
and have relatively open admissions policies buttressed by developmental train- 
ing programs as needed." 

The Study Committee stated that the most desirable plan for implementing 
such a system of comprehensive two-year colleges required the establishment of 
a revised system of governance for public two-year post- secondary institutions. 
It therefore adopted as its prime recommendation the creation of a new State 
Board to govern all Technical and Community Colleges. The new Board would be 
empowered to develop a planned system of two-year Institutions, including divi- 
sion of the state into districts or service areas utilizing criteria such as 
population, commuting distance and the existence of other institutions. The 
objective would be to have in operation within each district at least one public 
two-year institution, with the programs offered to be largely determined by 
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local needs c The new Board would begin by assuming administration of all of 
the existing institutions including those operated by the State Committee for 
Technical Education, which would be replaced by the new Board, and all of the 
Branches and Centers now operated by the two senior universities. At least 
one year of planning would be required before any substantive changes would 
be made in any given institution. 

Recognizing the inherent difficulty in accomplishing such a sweeping 
change in governance of these institutions, the Committee also recommended an 
alternative procedure which would preserve the existing separate governing 
systems, but which would create the possibility of development of comprehensive 
institutions either through merger of existing units or expansion of the role 
of existing campuses. 

The Commission on Higher Education approves the prime recommendation of 
the Study Committee as being the most desirable objective for public two-year 
post-secondary education. The Commission also recognizes that it may be 
difficult to Implement this prime recommendation Immediately. 

Jointly, the State Committee for Technical Education and the Commission 
on Higher Education have adopted a third alternative recommendation, which 
combined some of the features of both Study Committee recommendations. These 
recommendations are included also in Annex K, Volume II of this Report. 

The joint recommendation is summarized briefly as follows: 
lm — at a new State Bo ard to replace the State Committee for Technical Educa- 

tion be created , and that the Chairman of that new Board be ^powered to 
^ offlfijo as a m ember of the Commission on Higher Education, and that 
the new Board bear the swne relationship to the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion as do senior college and university Boards . 

2 * That the new Board a ssume the governance of all existing institutions 
operate d by the State Committee for Technical Education, but not the 
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CHAPTER XI 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 

It is a fact that by most indices of the health of the population, South 
Carolina ranks at or near the bottom in comparison with other states. It ranks 
49th in maternal deaths, 48th in infant deaths. South Carolinians, a c birth, 
have shorter life expectancy than residents of any other state. The state can 
only provide 81 physicians per 100,000 population, compared with a national 
average of 141 per 100,000 population. 

- The number of physicians is of particular concern to the Commission since 
the role of the Medical University of South Carolina exerts such an important 
influence on the numbers of physicians practicing in the state. 

South Carolina has enjoyed one of the best retention rates of its medical 
school graduates, with approximately two-thirds of the graduates of MUSC 
ult ima tely located in the state. Can needs be met by expanding MUSC, or should 
a second medical school be created? 

A Special Medical Education Committee was appointed by the Commission to 
advise the Commission as to the educational structure that should be developed 
to meet South Carolina's requirements for physicians. The report of the Com- 
mittee is included in Volume II. 

The Commission is in agreement that South Carolina should strive to attain 
as its goal the national median of 130 doctors per 100,000 population which the 
Carnegie Commission has projected for the year 1975. It is desirable that 
this goal be reached as soon as possible but there appears to be no unanimous 
agreement that this can be accomplished at the Medical University of South 
Carolina alone. 

With or without a second medical school there is presently an urgent need 
to immediately provide training and teaching facilities at Columbia, Greenville 
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and Spartanburg for undergraduate and graduate students. This la necessary to 
meet needs generated by recent Increases In entering class size at MUSC. The 
first step must be the prompt establishment of a strong residency training 
program In these cities supported by a capable, full-time faculty which must 
be a part of the MUSC faculty and financially supported by the state. 

Students should not be sent from the parent Institution to a regional 
education center until the center has demonstrated the capability to offer an 
acceptable program. The regional center program must be equally as good In 
every respect as that offered at MUSC and under Its direct control and continuing 
supervision. 

Such programs will provide presently needed educational facilities for 
undergraduate students and resident physicians. In addition, they will sut** 
stantlally form the nucleus of Area Health Education Centers as suggested by 
the Carnegie Commission to upgrade the quality of medical care In the regions 
served. These Centers should also train paramedical personnel such as nurses, 
midwives, laboratory and X-ray technicians as well as physicians 1 assistants, 
and would logically serve as major referral centers for their regions. All 
should be tied into a statewide medical network. The Commission recommends 
that Regional Health Education Centers be developed as expeditiously as feasible . 

The Conmission is not at this time in full agreement that such a system 
will in itself provide enough educational facilities for the sharp increase in 
the number of physicians in South Carolina that appears to be necessary to 
reach the desired goal. It Is an accepted standard that there is a need for 
approximately eight beds per entering medical student in a medical school. It 
appears that MUSC at this time does not have the number of beds recommended to 
educate the class of 1975 when it enters its clinical training program no later 
than September of 1973. It is for this reason among others that the Commission 
recommends the above stated program. 
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Until definite and satiefactory long-term agreements are confirmed between 
MUSC and Roper and St. Francis hospitals in Charleston, the Comnisslon recommen ds 
tw the number of students accept ed in the flrs . t a.e ar classes at MUSC be limite d 
to the ability of MUSC to pro v ide the necessary number of teaching beds under 
it, control in Charleston and in the Regional Health Education Centers. 

At the present time this number cannot be determined with any degree of 
accuracy. It appears that it will take at least several months before MUSC can 
complete the necessary agreements with all hospitals involved. It is only after 
the number of teaching beds ere firmly agreed to that a realistic estimate of 
the maximum number of entering students can be made. After this has been done, 
an answer can then be provided as to the need of a second medical school. 

If in the opinion of the Commission, after a reasonable period of time it 
is determined that the program outlined herein will not meet the medical n 
of South Carolina, consideration of a second medical school will be reopened. 

Under any circumstances it would appear wise for the state to provide a 
medical education supervisory mechanism ideally under the Commission on Higher 



Education to insure that monies appropriated for all medical education are 
wisely spent and to prevent costly competition for scarce tax dollars. It_i£ 

recommended that this be acc omplished. 

An appropriate state agency should immediately be given responsibility to 

evaluate and analyze the numbers, ki ids and distribution of doctors necessary 
to the well-being of the people of South Carolina. This agency should create 
an in-depth data bank of doctors currently practicing and doctors currently in 
residencies; the state should make every effort to retain these residents in the 
state of South Caroline. In addition, the agency should analyze those factors 
which attract residents, and the state should make every effort to increase the 
Immigration of physicians as residents. This agency should also study the new 
developments in delivery of health services and should continually relate these 
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activities to their accomplishments in meeting the needs of the people of South 
Carolina for health care services. Whether or not the state will reach the 
desired goal will depend to a large extent on federal decisions concerning 
medical care and medical education, and the extent to which federal funds are 
made available. 
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CHAPTER XII 

NONPUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
Introduction 
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There are in South Carolina 26 nonpublic colleges and universities, exclud- 
ing the Southern (Lutheran) Theological Senary in Columbia. This group of 
institutions, made up of 19 senior and 7 junior colleges, is listed in Table I. 

Almost all of the senior institutions are four-year general purpose 
colleges, which began as and whose core remains in the liberal arts tradition, 
but which have added professional and pre- professional training in education, 
the ministry, business, the law, and the health professions. Of the 19, the 
majority— 12— were founded and are still controlled by various sectarian bodies. 

The junior colleges within the private sector all offer lower-division 
curricula which are largely transferable to upper-division baccalaureate pro- 
grams. In addition, some of these also provide programs of an occupational or 
vocational nature, of two years* duration or less, designed to provide skills 
directly fitting students for jobs. 

With but two exceptions , all of these institutions were founded in the 
middle or late nineteenth, or early twentieth centuries. Their growth has 
therefore paralleled that of the public sector. This dual pattern of public 
and nonpublic higher education is not unique to South Carolina, but is duplicated 
in large measure in most eastern seaboard states, and most markedly in the south- 
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account the health and vitality of the nonpublic sector . 

The Role and Scope of the Private Sector 

Of the 19 senior colleges in the state, all are primarily liberal arts 
colleges. Most of these have also responded to public needs — e.g., in the pro- 
vision of professional programs in teacher preparation — as they have been able 
to do so. Graduate programs are not in evidence, except for master's-level 
programs in education at Furman University and in education and in music at 
Converse College, and doctoral programs in theology at Bob Jones University. 

Not one of the private institutions in South Carolina has attempted to expand to 
full university status, with doctoral-level programs in a wide variety of 
academic fields. This one fact provides the most distinctive feature between 
the roles of the public and private sectors. 

At the undergraduate level, the academic roles of the public and private 
sectors are remarkably similar, at least in the large. Within the private sector 
itself, the most distinctive feature appears to be the matter of the academic 
calendar used^ 1 ) whereas no public institution in the state has yet departed 
from the two-semester calendar. This may, in fact, represent a relatively 
minor manifestation of the private sector's freedom to experiment with new 
ideas and new techniques in education. 

For the decade, the private institutions will continue to emphasize under- 
graduate education, particularly in the liberal arts. 

Most also expect to remain relatively small— 14 of the 19 senior colleges 
now enroll less than 1000 students — primarily because they hold the view that 
their size encourages desirable access of student to teacher and of student to 
student, partly because sharply increased tuition and fees have restricted the 
pool of applicants available to them. But like most virtues, smallness bears a 
price: most educators believe that economies of scale are not applicable in 
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colleges enrolling less than 1000 students. One must be able to afford to be 
small. 

The emission recommends that c ooperative arrangements between public an d 
nnnp.KH. sectors of higher education be encouraged ; and, just as Importan t!; 
that- cooperative arrangement s between Institutions In the nonpubllc sector be 
sanded as well . In the private no lees than in the public sector , no college 
can or should strive to meet all needs! but cooperative ventures between neigh- 
boring colleges can and should share existing strengths as well as shore up 

possible weaknesses. 

The Commission also believes strongly that the nonpublic sector of higher 
education .should be more formally involved in higher educational planning, since 
neither the public nor private sectors can stand alone. T.t is for this reason 
that the standing Committee of Honpublic College Presidents recommended else- 
where in this report (Chapter XIII) is important. 

Enrollment. Faculty, and Finances 

The private sector enrolled, in 1970, anew high of 23,200 students, 39% 
of the total enrolled in all of higher education in the state. Tn terms of 
South Carolina residents, the fraction may be slightly higher, since it is 
believed that South Carolina residents make up a slightly larger fraction of 
the enrollments in the private than in the public sectors^). This difference, 

however | is only marginal* 

Full 1960 enrollments In the nonpubllc sector were about 14,400. The 10- 
year gain in enrollments In this sector was about <U. Tor the same decade, 
enrollments In the public sector Increased from 16,500 to 36,500, or 121*. It 
is Interesting to note that the growth rates in enrollment In the state were 
very nearly the same In the public and private sectors in the first few years 
of the decade just closed, but that these rates diverged after about 1964. 

Because of this changing pattern of enrollments, the nonpublic sector’s 
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share of the total enrollments dropped from 47% In 1960 to 39% in 1970. It 
is predicted^) that this trend will continue to the latter part of this decade, 
when the private sector's share is expected to be about 35% of the total. But 
this does not mean the enrollments in the private sector are expected to decline: 
in fact, the estimate is that these enrollments will increase by 29%, to just 
under 30,000, by 1980. 

The changing pattern of enrollments in South Carolina reflects the national 
trend. In 1960, 41% of all degree-credit students were enrolled in the private 
sector, but by 1970, this fraction had decreased to 27%^, even while enroll- 
ments in the private sector were increasing by 40%. 

Elsewhere in this report (Chapter 11/ , it is demonstrated that in South 
Carolina there is little difference between the public and private sectors in 
the matter of admissions policies. Valid differences between institutions 
within sectors do exist, but each sector displays within itself a diversified 
range from virtual "open-door" to modest admissions standards. No South Caro- 
lina institution, public or private, maintains exceedingly high admissions 
requirements. 

But the private sector does erect one formidable barrier to prospective 
students: much higher tuition and fees. All of higher education has been faced 

with increased costs of education, especially in recent years. The private 
sector, not just in South Carolina but in every other state as well, without 
recourse to appropriations of public tax dollars for operating expenses, with 
limited endowment funds, and with limited support from controlling bodies — 
especially sectarian ones — has had no alternative but to pass on these increased 
costs to the student. This factor is undoubtedly the dominant one in the 
declining share of total enrollments in the private sector; especially in South 
Carolina, where the admissions policies and academic programs are in the large, 
very nearly the same in the two sectors. 
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The differential in required tuition and fees between the public and non- 
public senior colleges in South Carolina has increased sharply during the 1960 8. 
In the Table below are shown average tuition and fees, required of S.C. resi- 
dents and exclusive of room and board, in a representative sample of public and 
nonpublic institutions in the state for the decade. 

Average Tuiti on and Fees Per Academic Year , 

S.C. Colleges and Universities 

Year Average Tuition and Fees 

Public Sector Nonpublic Sector Differential 

1960-61 $314 $ 529 $215 

1965-66 399 894 495 

1970-71 499 1379 830 



Required tuition and fees at public institutions increased by 69% over the 
decade, while those at nonpublic institutions were forced up by 161%. The result 
is that the differential, between these sectors, in required fees has increased 



by 310%. 

The recruitment of students is therefore a more pressing problem for the 
private sector than for the public. It should be emphasized, however, that the 
tuition grants program recommended elsewhere (Chapter VII) is focused on the 
need 8 of students, not of institutions. For one thing, tuition and fees collected 
from students fall short, even in the private sector, of paying for the full 
cost of instruction. Thus only in the case of those students who could occupy 
classroom seats that are available and would otherwise be empty would this 
grants program prove of indirect benefit to institutions. 

Rapidly rising costs and limited income have produced, in this state as 
well as every other, severe budgetary problems in virtually every college. It 
has been reported^) that every private accredited college either operated at 
a deficit at least one year in the last two or has found it necessary to budget 
one for 1971-72. To offset these trends, the colleges can be expected to all 
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within their power to trim expenses: eliminating or delaying capital improve- 
ments , eliminating some educational programs of marginal utility, and perhaps 
even increasing the student— faculty ratio. This last is reflected in the fact 
that while enrollments are expected to increase by about 29% over the decade, 
the number of faculty will increase by only about 19%. But this would mean a 
relatively modest increase in the student— faculty ratio in this sector from 
just under 16:1 today to just over 17:1 by 1980. 

Of the 26 nonpublic institutions, 19 M (73%) report current physical 
plant making up more than 6 million gross square feet in 550 buildings valued 
now in excess of $105 million. These same institutions plan by 1980 to invest 
$70 million in renovation and in new physical facilities, which would represent 
a 67% increase in plant valuo, in constant 1970 dollars. 

In the vital area of library services, it has been noted O) that, of 19 
nonpublic institutions, 8 have library buildings considered to be adequate, 
and 11 have facilities reported to be either crowded or inadequate. Of 22 non- 
public institutions reporting ^ ^ , only 7 exceeded recommended minimal standards. 

The Commission reiterates its belief that it is in the best interest of 
the general welfare that the state assist the nonpublic colleges. The Com- 
mission therefore recommends in Chapter VII that constitutio nal barrier to 
state assistance to these institutions be eliminated, and ado pts as an 
for the decade the close and continuing study of how such as sistance may best be 
tendered in the public interest . Such financial assistance may include, among 
other things, contracts for special services such as the operation of teacher- 
preparation programs, operating subsidies in the form of cost-of-education 
grants per baccalaureate degree granted, or tax credits for tuition payments. 

At the least, until such time as a student grants program of more general 
applicability can be inacted, it is recommended that funding levels for the 
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Tuition Grants Act of 1970 be Increased over that established In 1971-72. 
Specifically, it is recommended that $2dO.OOO be provided for 1972-7 3 and that 
the level of funding be increased to $400,000 per year for 197 4-75 and there- 
after . 

The state Supreme Court has ruled that only students at those accredited 
colleges not controlled by sectarian bodies are eligible to participate in the 
Tuition Grants program. At the present time, only four such institutions have 
been ruled eligible: Benedict, Coker, Converse and Limestone colleges. 

The S. C. College Council has noted that all of the 19 nonpublic accredited 
colleges in the state could have provided up to 7000 additional student places 
in 1971-72 without major capital expansion or without the necessity for substan- 
tial faculty addition. 

The Commission also notes that the geographic dispersion of existing public 
colleges and universities throughout the state, including the universities' 
branches and centers, makes it unlikely that any new or additional public 
campuses can or will be needed for the years through 1980. Although each case 
would need to be studied on its merits at the time, this fact and those of 
simple economics argue against the acquisition by the state of any additional 
colleges which may be forced to close their doors during this decade. 

The recommendations and objectives set forth in this Chapter can go far 
toward strengthening, as well as preserving, the dual public and nonpublic 
sectors of higher education. On both philosophical and pragmatic grounds, the 
existing dual system is vital to the future health and welfare of all South 
Carolinians. The Commission seeks to help the sectors join hands in common 
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TABLE 1 



Institution. Location 



Senior Colleges 

Allen University, Columbia 
Baptist; College at Charleston 
Benedict College, Columbia 
Bob Jones University, Greenville 
Central Wesleyan College, Central 
Claflin College, Orangeburg 
Coker College, Hartsville 
Columbia Bible College, Columbia 
Columbia College, Columbia 
Converse College, Spartanburg 
Erskine College, Due West 
Furman University, Greenville 
Lander College, Greenwood 
Limestone College, Gaffney 
Morris College, Sumter 
Newberry College, Newberry 
Presbyterian College, Clinton 
Voorhees College, Denmark 
Wofford College, Spartanburg 

Junior Colleges 

Anderson College, Anderson 
Clinton Junior College, Rock Hill 
Friendship Junior College, Rock Hill 
North Greenville Junior College, 
Tigerville 

Palmer College, Charleston 
Palmer College, Columbia 
Southern Methodist College, Orangeburg 
Spartanburg Junior College, Spartanburg 



Year 


Control or 


Founded 


Affiliation 


1870 


African Methodist Episcopal 


1960 


Baptist 


1870 


Independent 


1927 


Independent 


1906 


Wesleyan Methodist 


1869 


Methodist 


1908 


Independent 


1923 


Independent 


1854 


Methodist 


1889 


Independent 


1839 


Assoc. Reform Presbyterian 


1826 


Baptist 


1872 


County 


1845 


Independent 


1908 


Baptist 


1856 


Lutheran 


1880 


Presbyterian 


1897 


Episcopal 


1854 


Methodist 



1911 Baptist 

1894 African Methodist Episcopal 

1891 Baptist 

1892 Baptist 
1911 Independent 
1903 Independent 
1956 Methodist 
1911 Methodist 
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CHAPTER XIII 



COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Commission on Higher Education was created by the General Assembly in 
1967 as the agency of state government specializing in higher education. The 
Commission studies, plans, and recommends in seeking the goals of higher educa- 
tion. It is a coordinating body which must rely primarily on logical persuasion 
to gain cooperation and support. It has directive authority only in the area of 
programs, and recognizes and respects the responsibility for governing the insti- 
tutions which have been placed on the boards of trustees or visitors. The 
boards were created by the General Assembly and while the statutes creating 
them vary in form and content, it is apparent that the intent of the General 
Assembly is to place full responsibility on the boards for the proper operation 
of the institutions and to invest in them the full authority of government in 
carrying out these responsibilities. The Commission seeks no diminution of the 
powers of the boards, but on the contrary believes that one of its primary mis- 
sions is to reinforce their role by serving as a focus and stimulus for actions 

which the boards seek. 

The Commission on Higher Education is essential if the state is to develop 
maximum opportunity for higher education in the most efficient manner. Without 
central direction the total effort will be fragmented, unnecessarily redundant, 
and uneconomical. The Commission has made significant progress in improving 
higher education in South Carolina even though the staff is small in comparison 
to higher education coordinating staffs in other states, and anticipated staff 
expansion is modest. However, past experience indicates that the future role 
of the Commission on Higher Education can be more effective if certain changes 
in organization and operation are adopted as discussed in the following para- 
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As established by the General Assembly the Commission consists of seven 
members appointed by the Governor, plus the Chairman of the Board (or a represen- 
tative from the Board appointed by the Chairman) of each state-supported insti- 
tution of higher education, who is a member ex officio . At the time of the 
establishment of the Commission in 1967, South Carolina had six state-supported 
institutions so that in fact the General Assembly created a body with a majority 
of appointed members. In 1969, the creation of a State College Board of 
Trustees, governing Francis Marion College and the College of Charleston, auto- 
matically increased ex offici o membership on the Commission by one, thereby 
establishing an equal number of ex officio and appointed members. 

In meeting its legal responsibility to submit recommendations to the State 
Budget and Control Board and the General Assembly, the Commission must consider 
not only the requirements of the institutions of higher learning, but also the 
statewide opportunities and constraints which relate to the requirements. 

The chairmen of the boards of trustees should not be expected to objectively 
consider matters of public policy directly affecting their institutions. Since 
it can be presumed that among them there is a convergence of views on issues 
affecting their institutions, :Lt is reasonable to assume that a Commission 
equally divided between ex officio and appointed members can become deadlocked 
on important issues, or possibly resolve them in favor of the public institu- 
tions essentially through the consensus of the ex offici o members. The possi- 
bility appears to have been a consideration in seven other Southeastern states 
in establishing higher education coordinating agencies. Three have no members 
representing institutions of higher education while within each of the other 
four, such members are in a minority and in one case have no vote. 

It is in the best interest of the state to have a Commission on which repre- 
sentatives from the public institutions of higher education are in the minority, 
although the institutions should be represented to assure full consideration of 
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the institutional viewpoint. This could be achieved by decreasing the number 
of members representing institutions, by reducing the number of these who can 
f vote, or by increasing the number of appointed members. If the number of members 

\ could be reduced, e.g. to one member from all universities, one member from all 

; colleges, and one member from the two-year system, some members now active in 

\ 

' the affairs of the Commission would be eliminated and some institutions would 

j 

f not be directly represented. If the present number of members were unchanged 

i 

I but the vote restricted to the appointed members, it can be anticipated that 

[ 

| the current board chairmen would not accept a non-voting role. If an eighth 

| member were appointed by the Governor, the desired rebult would be achieved 

[■ within the current membership. It is recommended that the sta tuto cy authority 

! 

creating the Commission be amended to provide that the number of m embers 
appointed by the Governor shall always exceed by one the total number of ex 
officio members . 

I As organized, the Commission has no member representing nonpublic institu- 

| 

tions of higher education, presumably since matters involving public institutions 
should not be subject to undue influence from the nonpublic institutions, 

I particularly ;?hen those matters include consideration of public funds. But it 

is a fact, discussed in detail elsewhere, that the continued viability of the 
nonpublic sector of higher education is of grave concern to the Commission. Out 
of this concern comes the belief that the nonpublic institutions should have 
direct access to the Commission to ensure its members have full cognizance of 
the situation in the nonpublic, institutions. Legislation creating the Commission 
also created the Council of Presidents of the state institutions of higher educa- 
tion with authority to submit reports to the Commission upon request or upon 
the initiative of the Council. A parallel body representing the nonpublic 
institutions, is desirable. 

It is recommended that the statutory authority c reating the Commission_be 
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amended to establish a Committee of Nonpubllc College Presidents as an advisory 
body for the Commission . The Committee should consist of eight members selected 
by the South Carolina College Council. Terms of members should be for four 
years, except that of those first appointed, two of which should be for four 
years, two for three years, two for two years, and two for one year. The Com- 
mittee should meet upon the call of the Chairman and meet at least once annually 
with the Commission. The Committee could investigate and report at any time 
either upon request of the Commission or upon its own initiative, on any matter 
pertaining to nonpublic higher education which is considered relevant to the 
affairs of the Commission. 

The Commission has responsibility for reviewing annual budgets prepared by 
the state-supported institutions of higher education and submitting recommenda- 
tions to the Budget and Control Board and the General Assembly. This statu- 
tory responsibility of the Commission affords the , opportunity to submit objec- 
tive. budgets covering requirements for all state— supported institutions of 
higher education. To fully and effectively discharge this responsibility the 
Commission should hold hearings with institutional representatives to afford 
ample opportunity to question and explain, and should make a presentation on 
behalf of all institutions to the Budget and Control Board and the General 
Assembly. This presentation, which will include full consideration of individual 
budgets, will project a coordinated, substantiated request for funds for all 
public institutions of higher education. These procedures could be implied as 
being within the existing legislation but to avoid any misunderstanding it is 
desirable to have them stated explicitly. It is recom mended that the statutory. 
authority creating the Commission be amended to provide for submission of the 
budgets of the public institutions of higher education in itially to the Commis- 
sion. for the Commission to hold open hearings on the budgets and for the Co m - 
mission to make a unified budget presentation t o the Budget and Control Board, 
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and the Gen e ral Assembly on behalf of all institutions . It Is understood 
that when an institution’s budget is under consideration, that institution's 
representative on the Commission will abstain from voting . 

The Commission is authorized to make such recommendations as it considers 
desirable to the State Budget and Control Board and the General Assembly as to 
the physical facilities of all state-support institutions of higher education. 
Under the same authority, the State Budget and Control Board may refer to the 
Commission for investigation, study and report, any request from institutions 
of higher education for new or additional appropriations for capital improve- 
ments. Through arrangements between the Commission and the Board all requests 
for permanent improvements from state— supported institutions are initially sub— . 
mitted to the Commission for review and transmittal to the Board together with 
comments and recommendations. This procedure provides an assessment of need 
for the improvement from the state agency specializing in higher education, 
and significantly assists the Board and General Assembly when taking action. 

This procedure has only recently been instituted, but its value to the state 
is evident. To avoid any possible misunderstanding of the role of the Commis- 
sion in this matter, it is recommended that the statutory authority creating 
the Commission be amended to require that all requests for capital improvements 
from public institutions of higher education initially be submitted to the 
Commission for review and transmittal to the Budget and Control Board . 

The responsibilities of the Commission in the area of student affairs have 
expanded rapidly to a point where it is considered desirable to organize a 
specific staff element to handle them. For over two years the Commission has 
been the responsible state agency for the statewide Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program. On July 1, 1970, it assumed administrative responsibility for the 
South Carolina Defense Scholarship Fund and for state involvement in the student 
aid activities of the Southern Regional Education Board. Commission 
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responsibilities for student aid will be increased if the recommendations of 
CHAPTER VII are implemented. For two years the Commission has been the state 
agency to administer an internship program designed to place students in 
career-oriented employment in industry and government. The value of this pro- 
gram has been proven, and efforts will be made to expand it in future years. 

The General Appropriations Bill of 1971-72 includes a definition of student 
residency in higher education and charges the Commission on Higher Education 
to prescribe uniform rules for application and to provide for annual review of 
same. To meet these responsibilities and others relating to student affairs 
that might pass to the Commission in the future, it is an objective to establish 

a Division of Student Affairs on the Co mmission staff. 

The Commission and the institutions of higher education have agreed on the 
need for a statewide system of uniform data identification and collection, 
reporting, budgeting, and planning in the five major categories of students, 
faculty and other personnel, facilities, courses and finances. The Commission 
staff has undertaken the development of the system although handicapped by the 
lack of qualified personnel in adequate numbers. Funds are now available for 
additional staff members and qualified personnel are being recruited. It^_is 
an objective to make fully operational a computerized manageme nt information 

system . 

The Commission has responsibility to approve all new programs before they 
are undertaken by any state-supported institutions of higher education unless 
approved by the General Assembly. This is essential to avoid unnecessary pro- 
grams, duplication, proliferation or commitment to programs which exceed capa- 
bilities, and to date the responsibility has been adequately met. In their 
plans for the 1970's the institutions have projected requirements for a great 
number of new academic, research, and public service programs, indicating a 
larger and more complex task for the Commission in meeting its legal responsibility. 
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Measures to ensure that the Commission adequately meets this responsibility 
are discussed in CHAPTER III. 

The Commission on Higher Education believes there is tremendous potential 
for improving higher education in South Carolina through cooperative endeavors. 
It accepts without reservation the vital role it must play» and anticipates the 
achievements of the 1970 's in higher education will be significant and enduring. 
The members of the Commission and staff are dedicated to developing a system 
of higher education vhich will be a source of great pride to South Carolinians. 
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Preface 



To fulfill the mandate given it by the South Carolina General 
Assembly, in June 1970 the Commission on Higher Education initiated a 
major planning effort designed to produce a statement of goals for higher 
education in the state and to provide guidelines within which all segments 
interested in post-secondary education can work together for the common 
good. Each public institution of higher education was requested to submit 
a "Statement of Goals to 1980”; the responses were excellent and contributed 
significantly to the project. A number of committees were appointed, each 
to consider an aspect of higher education and submit a report. The member- 
ship of these committees reflected wide representation from the state’s pub- 
lic and nonpublic institutions and agencies concerned with post-secondary 
education. The project drew heavily on pertinent literature on higher edu- 
cation such as the excellent series issued by the Carnegie Commission on 

Higher Education. 

The results are presented in a report to His Excellency, The 
Governor and members of the General Assembly of South Carolina, "Goals for 
Higher Education to 1980, Volume I, Discussion and Recommendations." Vol- 
ume XI includes the reports as submitted by the various committees. This 
document is a brief summary of Volume I. 

James A. Morris 
Commissioner 
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South Carolina's system of higher education has evolved over 
the years to meet the changing needs of people in our society. A wide 
variety of programs is offered through a comprehensive public network of 
two year centers for college parallel and technical education, regional 
colleges and universities. Private colleges complement the activities of 
public institutions, and have historically made significant contributions 
in terms of quality of programs and numbers of graduates. 

Great progress has been made during the decade of the 1960's in 
higher education in the state as to both quantity and quality of output. 
Enrollment in post-high school education has increased from 31,540 in 
1959-60 to 63,690 in 1969-70. Undergraduate degrees awarded in 1959-60 
were 4,160 as compared to 7,870 in 1969-70. The number of master's degrees 
awarded annually during this period increased by 164% and the number of 
doctor's degrees by 720%. Research funds available at the University of 
South Carolina and Clemson University rose sharply during the decade. A 
much wider variety of programs at the post-high school level is now offered 
at the undergraduate and graduate levels, including graduate programs in 
dentistry, social work, engineering and the physical sciences, the humani- 
ties and the social sciences. Continuing education programs have expanded 
greatly and a start has been made in the use of new media such as educational 
television. During this decade both the technical education system and the 
regional campus system have provided greatly improved opportunities for occu- 
pational and college parallel education at the two year level. 

Notwithstanding, South Carolina has a smaller proportion of the 

college age group in institutions of higher learning than almost any other 
state. The attrition rate at the college level is high enough to indicate 
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that resources are being wasted and that individual career objectives are 
being thwarted. Insufficient opportunities are being provided not only 
for recent high school graduates but also for adults who desire to enjoy 
college learning experiences while they continue their jobs. Moreover, 
professional and business people are not being adequately served with mean- 
ingful programs. 

This report addresses itself to the entire spectrum of post- 
high school education in South Carolina and considers goals and objectives 
at this level for the decade of the 1970's. It is concerned with the 
higher education structure, programs, financial aspects of higher education, 
building needs, and the relationship between public and private institutions 
of higher learning. Inherent questions to be considered are these: who 

should go to college, what programs should be offered, and who should pay 
the costs of higher education. 

important that parts of this report not be considered out 
of context. It endeavors to examine and submit recommendations concerning 
the total problem of providing the best quality of post-secondary education 
for a maximum number at minimum costs. The reviewer is urged to bear in 
mind the totality of the endeavor and to consider specific recommendations 
in the light of all other relevant material presented. 
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Statement of Goals • 



Evaluation of the adequacy of the state’s higher education system 
must occur on the basis of the objectives to be achieved. In essence, higher 
education exists to provide opportunities for individuals to develop their 
intellectual capacities more effectively and to meet the needs of society for 
educated and trained personnel. 

More explicitly, the institutions of higher education were created to 
meet needs of the people of South Carolina, and are sustained for the direct 
purpose of providing the programs and services that respond to the require- 
ments of South Carolinians. The state's system of higher education is dedi- 
cated to fulfilling the hopes and aspirations of the citizens of the state 

and to that end seeks the following goals. 

The primary goal of higher education is to provide th e opportunity 
for learning beyond the secondary school leva! for all who need and seek it_. 
The system must include a diversity of programs to meet a wide range of needs; 
it must emphasize the transfer of knowledge but be undergirded with a sense 
of responsibility for the development of moral, spiritual and aesthetic values 
The objective of learning is the development of essential knowledge, skills, 

attitudes and values necessary to live effectively in a democratic society. 

• ' \ 

It is a goal to reduce the socio-economic barriers to higher educa- 
tion to ensure that the benefits of post-secondary training are not denied 
because of social environment or economic status. The issue is not one of 
lowering standards, which must be maintained, but rather one of extending 
special programs to those with potential to help them meet standards. 

It is a goal to improve the efficiency of higher education as 
measured by the effective use of resources. The rising costs of higher edu- 
cation demand increased effectiveness in management at all levels and better 
accountability for the tax dollar. Maximum efficiency does not imply any de- 
crease in the quality of education;^ on the contrary, it is anticipated that 
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increased efficiency will improve quality. 

It is a goal to improve the quality of higher education . Quality 
of higher education is admittedly difficult to measure, but it must be re- 
lated to teaching and research effectiveness at a particular level. It is 
possible to have high quality programs for students of normal ability which 
differ from high quality programs tailored to the needs of the exceptional 
student. Quality is not necessarily measured only by facilities, faculty, 
programs or numbers of graduates, but as a minimum able teachers and adequate 
library resources are essential to high quality educational performance. 

The goal is to support each institution to perform its educational role 
with quality standards relevant to the assigned mission. 

It is a goal to encourage research and creative activity within 
higher education . Research is an essential element in post-baccalaureate 
education: it is vital to maintaining the health and vigor of graduate in- 
stitutions. In fulfilling their educational missions, universities have 
made important contributions through research; the traditional role of re- 
search must be supported and encouraged. 

It is a goal to better utilize the resources of higher education 
in public service . To an unprecedented degree, the state faces challenges 
and opportunities; how they are met can profoundly affect the future. In 
building the capability to carry out their primary missions, the institutions 
have acquired a high level of expertise in a wide variety of fields which 
has been applied to some degree to the affairs of the state. There must be 
greater application without significantly detracting from the primary mission 
of higher education. 

It is a goal to sustain among the citizens of the state an appre- 
ciati on for the accomplishments of higher education and an understanding of 
its commitment to improving the quality of life . The viability of the system 
of higher education depends directly on public support - with it, progress is 
possible; without it, decay is certain. Public support is neither inevitable 
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nor constant. A great sense of pride among South Carolinians in their 
system of higher education must be developed and maintained. A system 
of monitoring the output of the goals of higher education should be 
devised and communicated to the people of South Carolina. The graduates 
of public and nonpublic institutions should be encouraged to pursue their 
life’s work within South Carolina to contribute toward improving the 

quality of life for all its citizens. 

It is a goal to preserve a strong nonpublic sector of higher 
education , recognizing the vital contribution made by the state's private 
institutions and the adverse impact on the state if the load carried by 
them is significantly reduced. Rising costs are forcing private institutions 
to effect severe economies in operation and capital improvements to avoid 
unacceptable increases in tuition. At the same time public funds are being 
made available for essential operations and physical plant improvements at 
the public institutions. As the disparity in programs, physical plant, and 
tuition between the two systems grows, more and more students will inevitably 
turn to the public institutions. The goal is to maintain a reasonable share 
of total enrollments in higher education in the nonpublic institutions and 
to assist private institutions in every legal manner in order that they may 

carry out their missions more effectively. 

In the pursuit of these goals , higher education in South Carolina 

will not isolate itself from the programs of the region and the nation. On 
the contrary, the institutions will actively participate in these programs, 
making a contribution where appropriate while drawing the dividends that may 
accrue from participation. But emphasis will remain on serving the people 
of South Carolina, on building strong institutions that meet the needs of 



the state . 
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The essential elements of a workable structure of higher edu- 
cation already exists in the state, with two year institutions, state 
colleges, and three universities serving general, technical and health 
needs - a three-tier system. The role of the universities is to offer 
professional and graduate programs of the highest quality, also emphasizing 
research and public service and undergraduate programs for students with 
above average potential. The state colleges provide basic liberal arts 
and science programs and a limited range of professional programs, usually 
including education and business administration. Graduate work should be 
offered only at the master's level, in specialized areas such as education, 
and usually of a continuing education nature. State colleges should be 
open to those high school graduates who have demonstrated a reasonable 
ability to perform college level work. The teaching role of the two year 
institutions is twofold: to provide a wide range of occupational programs 
related to society's needs, and to offer two year college parallel programs 
within commuting distance of as high a proportion of high school graduates 
as can be reached within the state's financial ability to support them. 
Students should be admitted to the two year institutions under criteria 
less stringent than those at state colleges and universities, and remedial 
curricula should be offered for those students who need to improve their 
ability to perform satisfactorily in college level courses. Costs to stu- 
dents at such institutions should be as low as possible. 

All public institutions should carry on public service and con- 
tinuing education functions appropriate to their individual capacities . 
Colleges are well equipped to provide cultural and general education pro- 
grams on a community basis, and related evaluation and research should in- 
volve the universities. 
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The Commission on Higher Education’s specific role as the 
coordinating agency for post-high school education in the state requires 
that its statutory authority be made more adequate. A basic and competent 
staff has been developed, procedures established, and basic approaches 
formulated for program evaluation, budgetary analysis and capital require- 
ments analysis for the public colleges and universities. Small additions 
to the staff are necessary in the student affairs and management information 
areas, but, in addition, more appropriate delegation and delineation of 
authority is essential in the areas of budgetary control and permanent im- 
provements coordination. Experience in other states reveals that the al- 
ternative to effective coordination is likely to be a governing board, which 
would restrict the governance of individual colleges and universities. 




Recommendations 



Enrollments and Admissions 

It is projected that college enrollments will increase sub- 
stantially during the decade in South Carolina but that the state shall 
continue to be below national and regional norms in the proportion of 
college age youths in college. Improvement of the two year higher educa- 
tion system would undoubtedly move the state closer to such norms of col- 
lege attendance. 

Admissions policies should differ among types of institutions 
so that in general the best qualified students attend universities. In 
turn admissions criteria should be higher in the state colleges than in 
the two year institutions. Criteria should be higher for nonresidents than 
for South Carolina residents, but quota systems for out-of-state students 
should be avoided unless excessive enrollments occur in this group of 
students. 

Credits should be transferrable between public institutions and 
also from accredited technical education centers, provided courses are com- 
parable. All colleges and universities should apply liberal standards in 
awarding credit for relevant work taken outside the classroom. 

It is recommended : 

that enrollment maxima be established at both Clemson University 
and the University of South Carolina, specifically that Clemson University 
limit main- campus headcount enrollment to no more than 10,000, and the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina no more than 18,000 by limiting freshmen enrollment 
to 2500; and that both institutions maintain these limits by more rigorous 
admissions criteria at the undergraduate level; 

that the admissions criteria for main campus admissions to bacca- 
laureate degree programs at the two senior universities be increased relative 
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to those in state colleges; 

that the admissions criteria for the senior universities' branches 
and centers be reduced below present criteria and below those obtaining for 
the state colleges, so as to encourage a broader spectrum of abilities and 
aptitudes among applicants; it being presumed that remedial curricula not 
carrying baccalaureate-level credit will be made available to those students 
admitted under such reduced standards ; 

that the admissions criteria for nonresidents at all public colleges 
and universities be increased relative to those obtaining for South Carolina 
residents, but that specific quota allocations be avoided; 

that a firm policy be adopted by all public institutions permitting 
any student to transfer credits, up to the maximum permitted by then existing 
accrediting association policy, between public institutions, provided only 
that the cumulative grade point ratio of the transferred block of such credits 
be 2.0 or better on a 4.0 scale; and without reference to existence of similar 
courses in the institutions to which credit is transferred; 

that credits eamied toward the Associate in Applied Science degree 
from accredited Technical Education Centers be accepted for transfer to the 
public colleges and universities under the same conditions, regulations and 
procedures as from other accredited institutions of higher education, and that 
non— comparable college— level technical courses be accepted for transfer as 
electives ; 

that high schools or combinations of high schools offer each year 
a complete spectrum of curricula appropriate to the College Entrance Examin- 
ation Board's Advanced Placement Program, 

that all public institutions of higher education formally subscribe 
to the Advanced Placement Program, allowing full credit for courses with 
acceptable grades presented by candidates; 
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that each public institution adopt and publicize a policy of 
admitting students as regular freshmen who by the end of the eleventh 
grade have accumulated the requisite secondary units with appropriate 
grades and with appropriate standardized test (SAT) scores; 

that each public institution publicize and make more readily 
available regular freshman courses to twelfth-grade students on a "special- 
student" basis, regular credits earned as such to be credited to the 
student on admission, or available for transfer to any other accredited 
institution on an official transcript; 

that all public institutions of higher education offer full credit 
for candidates presenting acceptable grades on tests given under the College 
Level Examination Program, and that all make available to applicants the 
CLEP battery of tests; 

that all public institutions of higher education grant full credit 
for those United States Armed Forces Institute courses completed with satis- 
factory grades; 

that all public institutions of higher education grant credit for 
experience in military service when it can be shown to be equivalent to 
college courses. 

Academic Programs 

The objective is to provide a wide range of teaching, research and 
public service programs necessary for personal development of citizens and 
essential to meet the needs of society for educated and trained people. At 
the same time proliferation of courses and unnecessary duplication of programs 
should be avoided, and quality must be constantly emphasized. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, not only that new programs of the public colleges and uni- 
versities be approved by the Commission on Higher Education to achieve these 
objectives but also that all programs be reviewed periodically to ensure that 
only relevant and needed programs are supported. 
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Programs should be conducted at each institution on the basis of 
its assigned role. Doctoral programs and major research efforts should be 
limited to the universities; and state colleges should offer only limited 
master's programs, usually of a continuing education nature. Remedial pro- 
grams should be carried out primarily in two year institutions, with some 
effort to meet special needs at some of the state colleges. Whenever feasible, 
graduate, public service and research programs should involve cooperation 
between institutions. 

It is recommended : 

that the statutory authority creating the Commission be amended 
to authorize the Commission to withdraw approval of existing programs which 
are shown to be unnecessarily duplicative, insufficiently productive, or 
no longer required; 

that the restrictions on males attending Winthrop be removed and 
that men be admitted to the College on a commuting but otherwise co-equal 



that a Graduate Center be formed in Charleston, details to be 
developed by the Charleston Consortium Steering and Policy Committees for 
submission to the Commission for approval. 

Financing Higher Education 

Higher Education, both in South Carolina and the nation, has become 
a heavy financial burden, with expenditures rising even faster than the sub- 
stantial increases in enrollments. The question of "Who pays?" is conse- 
quently being increasingly emphasized as the burden on parents and taxpayers 
becomes heavier. The plight of the private colleges, whose expenditures have 
risen faster than their financial base while faced with competition from sub- 
sidized public institutions, is also receiving attention. 

It is essential that the increased needs of higher education in 

South Carolina be met with maximum efficiency. To that end the Commission is 
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recommending a formula budgeting system, continuation and expansion of its 
management information and cost evaluation system and improvement in pro- 
ductivity at public institutions. It is anticipated that tuition and fees 
at public institutions will continue to rise and that increased appropria- 
tions will be forthcoming from higher state revenues resulting from economic 
growth of perhaps 10% per year. 

It is recommended : 

that for 1973-74 and subsequent years, improved versions of the 
Appropriations Formula become the primary basis for determining the amount 
of state support to be received by the state colleges and universities; 

that there be greater standardization of tuition and fee schedules 
among the universities and colleges; 

that changes in tuition and fee levels subsequent to final appro- 
priation in accordance with the Appropriation Formula, require approval of 
the Commission and the Budget and Control Board; 

that the colleges and universities be exempted from preparing ap- 
propriation requests in the current manner. 

Facilities 

The state colleges and universities have conducted extensive building 
programs during the past decade and are generally in a viable condition in 
terms of space needs. Specific needs for the decade of the 1970's are for 
academic space to allow for enlarged enrollments, continuation of construction 
of basic campus facilities at Francis Marion College and the College of Charles- 
ton, and additional health education facilities. 

These facilities can be financed in part through tuition revenues. 

The balance of the costs should be financed under the general improvement 
bond program by amending the Capital Improvement Bonds Act. A system of 
evaluation of individual capital projects on a one and five year basis has 
been developed by the Commission on Higher Education. In considering projects 
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for approval careful evaluation. will be made not only of the necessity of 
the space but also the possible utilization of other public facilities. 

It is recommended : 
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that the State Capital Improvement Bonds Act be amended to pro- 
vide an additional $50 million by 1975 for the public institutions of 
higher education. 

Faculty 



It is recognized that the most important single element in the 
quality of higher education is faculty effectiveness. In order to recruit, 
retain and motivate well qualified faculty members, they must play an essen- 
tial role in determination of academic policies and receive compensation and 
fringe benefits of a competitive nature. Appropriate written policies per- 



taining to tenure, leave, promotion, role and scope of faculty in governance, 



etc., must be established and implemented. 

It is recommended : 

that each institution utilize an objective evaluative instrument 
on a periodic basis to determine faculty effectiveness; that in the develop- 
ment of this instrument faculty and administrators reach concensus in regard 
to the criteria to be employed; that student evaluation of instructors in 
terms of the instructors' effect on the student be a part of the criteria; 
and that these evaluations be used in conjunction with other criteria to 
determine merit increases, promotions, and tenure; 

that each public institution through the joint efforts of admini- 
stration and faculty develop policies and procedures designed to assist re- 
cruitment of qualified faculty; 

that there be increased emphasis on the counseling of students at 
all institutions and the faculty accept academic advisement as a part of their 
assignment; 

that legislation be enacted which would offer faculty members at 
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public institutions options in participating in the Teachers Insurance 
Annuity Association - College Retirement Equity Fund (TIAA-CREF) and 
the South Carolina Retirement Program; 

that the State Personnel Division prepare a uniform package pro- 
gram covering medical, disability and travel insurance, and that the state 
pay some portion of the premium cost for this coverage for all full-time, 
faculty members; 

that each institution develop policies for faculty (and principle 
administrators) covering sabbatical leave, leave for graduate study, leave 
without pay, leave with pay, sick leave and military leave; 

that all public institutions prepare written guidelines on political 
activity and outside work and that applicants for faculty positions be pro- 
vided these guidelines; 

that the faculty of the department be actively involved in deter- 
mining budget recommendations of that department; that faculty have the 
opportunity to recommend individuals for the positions of department head, 
academic dean, and president; and that all institutions permit representa- 
tives from the faculty (and from the student body) to attend meetings of 
boards of trustees; 

that each institution develop written policies on tenure and pro- 
motion and make these policies known to all parties concerned. 

Student Aid 

There is little doubt that financial restraints represent a signif- 
icant factor in keeping many capable South Carolinians from college, and 
thereby explain in part the low college attendance rate of the state. Federal 
student financial aid programs have closed some of the difference between 
rising costs and family resources but tfu re still is a substantial gap to be 
filled. 

To remove financial barriers to higher education requires positive 
action by the state. Such an ef f^^j^icludes a program of state-funded grants 
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and improvement of the existing state-assisted Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program and of the system of state grants to students furthering their 
education in special programs outside the state. The present tuition 
grants program for students attending private colleges in the state should 
be greatly strengthened once the prohibition against indirect aid to sec- 
tarian institutions in the state constitution is removed. 

All state programs of student aid should be formally coordinated 

through the Commission on Higher Education to provide for greater effective- 
ness and comprehensiveness. 

It is recommended : 

that the State Constitution be revised to remove the prohibition 

against indirect aid to sectarian institutions; 

that a state-funded program of non-repayab le grants to needy un- 

dergraduate students be established; 

that such a generally available grants program supplant the exist- 
ing Tuition Grants Program which is more restrictive in scope; 

that the Education Assistance Authority provide for student loans 

at an annual lending level of at least $2.5 million; 

that the ongoing p.ogram of state grants to students electing to 

go out of state in furtherance of the education be revised and strengthened; 

that all state level administrative and fiscal responsibility 
new programs of student aid reside with the Commission. 

Libraries 

Physical facilities for library use are most adequate among most 
public and private institutions of higher education in the state. As has 
been realised for some time, however, learning resources in South Carolina 
college and university libraries are below nationally accepted norms and 
comparable institutions in neighboring states. Current financing for library 
resources must be stepped up and substantial financial support is essential 
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Considerable effort is also necessary to upgrade library staffs, 
to include additional educational and training programs. The new Library 
School at the University of South Carolina provides a valuable resource 

and should be adequately supported. 

Satisfactory efforts are being made to collect and make available 

publications of the federal government and a similar system is desirable and 
should be established for state publications. 

It is recommended : 

that the General Assembly enact special appropriations of $1.5 
million per year for the remainder of the decade for library purposes, to 
cover all state supported institutions of higher education; 

that institutions ensure that financial support is available to 

procure library holdings in adequate number; 

that South Carolina adopt a Documents Depository Law which will 
provide for the collection, listing, and distribution of state publications 
to designated depository libraries around the state; 

that institutions develop formal policies and procedures for re- 
taining written material of potential historical importance; 

that institutions ensure that financial support is available to 
employ well-trained library personnel in adequate numbers at competitive 
salaries; 

that institutions stimulate greater use of their library resources; 
that institutions increase inter-library cooperation and expand 
the categories of personnel benefiting from such cooperation. 
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Continuing Education and Public Service 

Recognition of the fact that education is a life long endeavor 
leads to the necessity by the state of providing higher educational oppor- 
tunities for citizens of all age levels and educational backgrounds. Such 
efforts should utilize creative methods to include use of the most modem 
educational media. This will require a significant expansion of the current 
activities of public colleges and universities and more careful coordination 
at the state level . 

The unique and impressive resources of higher education in the state 
must also be utilized in a variety of ways to raise the whole level of life 
in South Carolina. Such methods as applied research on public problems, 
technical assistance to state and private agencies, and encouragement of 
community involvement in art and music illustrate the wide variety of actions 
possible. Appropriate budgetary support for public service activities of 
high priority will serve the public interest very well. 

It is recommended : 

that immediate priority be given to the development of pilot pro- 
grams to provide, via ETV, credit courses which are needed by the teachers 
of this state to maintain certification; 

that concurrent development of a broadcast (open circuit) pilot 
program be accomplished to ascertain the interest in and demand for freshmen 
and sophomore level credit courses offered via JJTV. 

Two Year Post-High School Education 

There is an evident need to expand opportunities for South Carolina 
high school graduates to attend relatively open admission two year institutions 

of higher education if the state is to keep pace with others in providing 
higher education opportunities for the people. These two year centers should 
be within commuting distance of most of the high school graduates and within 

the financial ability of students to pay the fees required. The present 
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systems of regional campuses and TEC centers are serving useful functions 
but improvement is necessary to broaden opportunities for the youth and 
to improve the state's low rate of college attendance. 

A study committee from the Commission and the State Committee 
on Technical Education has recommended that a comprehensive community college 
system be established as quickly as possible. The Commission approves this 
general concept but recommends that this objective be approached by turning 
over the overall responsibility for two year post high school education - 
except for the present university branches and centers, which would be 
limited to their present status - to a new Board. The new Board would take 
over the present functions of TEC and would expand activities based on 
local needs and within the overall structure of higher education in the 
state. 

It is recommended ; 

that a new state board be created to replace the State Committee 
for Technical Education, and that the Chairman of that new board be em- 
powered to sit ex officio as a member of the Commission on Higher Education, 
and that the new board bear the same relationship to the Commission on Higher 
Education as do senior college and university boards; 

that the new board assume the governance of all existing institu- 
tions operated by the State Committee for Technical Education, but not the 
university branches and centers; 

that after establishing criteria for the establishment of new, 
and the continuation of existing two year institutions, the new board may 
seek the approval of all the necessary authorities, where a local need exists, 
to create comprehensive institutions either by the addition of lower-division 
college curricula to Technical Education Centers, or by merging two or more 
public two year institutions, or by the addition of occupational and vocational 
curricula to a university branch or center. 



Medical Education 



An intensive study of medical education was made by a special 
committee out of concern for the facts that South Carolina has a low _ 
ratio of physicians to population and basic health deficiences. The 
basic question addressed by the Committee is whether the medical education 
needs can be met at the Medical University or whether a second medical 
school is necessary at this time. 

The conclusion arrived at by the Committee and concurred in by 
the Commission is that the state should set as s goal achieving the national 
median of physicians per population of 130 per 100,000 people. This should 
be approached first by giving support for increasing the output of physicians 
by the Medical University and especially by encouragement of the development 
of regional health education centers. If within a reasonable time it appears 
that the state's needs cannot be met through educational activities at the 
Medical University the question of a second medical school should then be 
reconsidered. 

It is recommended : 

that regional health education centers be developed as expeditiously 
as possible; 

that the number of students accepted in the first year classes at 
the Medical University of South Carolina be limited to the ability of MUSC 
to provide the necessary number of teaching beds under its control; 

that a medical education supervisory mechanism be established under 
the Commission on Higher Education. 

Private Higher Education 

It is a well-known fact that private institutions in this state 
(and elsewhere) are under financial strain and are in grave danger of losing 
their effectiveness and place in the overall system of higher education. It 
must be accepted that state government has a responsible role in supporting 
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private colleges and thereby maintaining a valuable educational resource as 
well as reducing the costs to the taxpayer of higher education. 

Elimination of the constitutional barrier to providing indirect 
aid to sectarian institutions has been recommended by the Commission on 
Higher Education. If this change is made then the tuition grants program 
may be strengthened, cooperation between public and private institutions can 
be increased and contractual means established to provide support to private 
colleges. In the interim every legal course should be followed to support 
this segment of the higher education system. 

It is recommended: 



that cooperative arrangements between public and nonpublic sectors 
of higher education be encouraged and that cooperative arrangements between 
institutions in the nonpublic sector be expanded; 

that, until such time as a student grant program of more general 
applicability can be enacted, the funding levels for the Tuition Grants Act 
of 1970 be increased to assist those institutions not under sectarian con- 
trol. Specifically it is recommended that $200,000 be provided for 1972-73 
and that this level of funding be increased to $400.,000 for 1974-75 and there- 
after; 

that the statutory authority creating the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion be amended to establish a Committee on Nonpublic College Presidents as 
an advisory body for the Commission. 

Organization for Higher Education 

If the state resources available for higher education are to be 
employed in the most effective manner an effective coordinating agency is 
required. The alternatives are unrestricted competition between institutions 
or a governing board to provide centralized direction of activities. Neither 
provides a desirable alternative to reasonable autonomy for colleges and uni- 
versities to permit on the ground management of resources with coordination 
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to eliminate needless duplication and self-serving competition. The effective 
ness of the Commission on Higher Education must be improved. 

It is recommended : 

that the statutory authority creating the Commission be amended 
to provide that the number of members appointed by the Governor shall always 
exceed by one the total number of ex officio members; 



provide for submission of the budgets of public institutions of higher edu- 
cation initially to the Commission, for the Commission to hold open hearings 



on the budgets, and for the Commission to make budget presentations to the 
Budget and Control Board and the General Assembly on behalf of all institutions; 



require that all requests for capital improvements from public institutions 



that the statutory authority creating the Commission be amended to 



that the statutory authority creating the Commission be amended to 



of higher education initially be submitted to the Commission for review and 
transmittal to the Budget and Control Board. 
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